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•*1*0  LIKE  TO  HAVE  MY  PROGRAM  CHANQEOr  \ 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  RELUCTANT  STENOGRAPHER  pam  m 


ARE  WE  HELPING  OUR  STUDENTS  FACE  REALITY? 
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This  year,  American  business  will  invest  in 
thousands  of  new  Burroughs  machines,  all  of 
which  will  need  trained— but  not  necessarily 
experienced— operators.  Obviously  a  chance 
for  Burroughs-trained  girls  to  pick  and  choose 
from  many  good  job  offerings! 

•)uMt  HM  buNitu*MM<H  fitid  Hurn)uglu4  II  Hound  inveHt- 
nuMit,  HO  will  your  wIkmiI.  'I'Iuwi*  machiiuw  i-ombim* 
a  bigb  di*Kn>(‘  of  iniH'baniral  iM'rfiM'tioii  with 
••xtriMiwIy  low  u|)kui‘|i.  Wliat'a  morn,  inoHt  HtudentH 
artually  prefer  loarninK  on  and  o|M>ratin({ 

(•lutiiy  n)aHU‘n*d  macbiiuw. 

(it'l  IIm*  fai-tM  alM)ut  HurrouKlw  liuniiH'HH  mai'biniw, 
i-ourHCM  and  traininK  aidn.  ('all  a  HurrouKlw  branch 
offiiv  n«*ar  you,  or  writ*?  Hurrttufihk  Divinion, 
Hurnnmhn  Cttrporation,  DetrttU  li2,  Michigan. 


Comprehensive  training  aids  with  all  machines! 


iturriNigha  ami  Nanaunalir  TM’a. 


Ten  Key  Oiiding  machine— eatty- 
to-learn  touch  Myntern! 


SenMimatu  accounting  machine 
— font,  Himple  and  accurate! 


Calculatttr*  —qutet ,  ituiy  operation 
pntnutten  skill  and  accuracy! 


Full  Keyboard  adding  machine 
—  with  course  in  shortcut 
addition! 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PLACEMENT 

Trained  operators 
for  the  thousands 
of  new  Burroughs 
machines  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  American 
business  this  year. 
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Astonishing  response  from  instructors  across 
America  tells  us  how  greatly  these  new 
training  aids  help.  This  material  does  more 
than  provide  practice  under  office  conditions. 
It  makes  students  understand  that  business 
runs  on  interrelated  systems,  and  their 
various  forms  and  copies.  With  this  broader 
grasp  of  business  procedure,  students  are 
more  capable  beginners,  better  equipped  to 
advance  quickly— reflecting  credit  on  their 
instructor.  Prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education. 
All  5  are  FREE.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  THESE 


■COPIES— TNE  HEART  Of  MODERN  lUSINESS  ' 

...manual  of  oflica  atylad  dictation  malarial,  complala  with 
tha  normal  Iniarruptlona  and  dlatractlona  which  go  with 
avaryday  otfica  oparallon.  Contalna  chacklng  and 
•tralght-timad  dictation  malarial. 

■  WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOIIO  KNOW  AlOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK' 

...a  tour-paga  placa  which  haa  a  pra-countad  ona, 

fiva  and  Ian  mlnuta  typing  apaad  and  accuracy  taat  on  tha 
front  paga  and  rough  typad  malarial  lor  putting  Into 
final  form  on  tha  Inalda. 

■  LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D  IO  " 

...a  tivo-laaaon,  aall-laachmg  manual,  daaignad  to  that  avan 
balow  avaraga  atudanta  can  raadily  Itarn  tha  oparallon  of  tha 
D-10  machina  In  ralalion  to  today'a  bualnaaa  naada. 

WALL  CHART— 0-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 

...a  baaulitully  llluatralad,  alap-by-atap  Inalructlon  wall  chart. 

Enablaa  any  atudant  to  product  good  coplaa  on  tiral  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  IILLNEAO  MASTERS 
...4  Laltarhaad  and  2  BiUhaad  daaignt  pra-prlntad  on 
DITTO  Maatarahaata  raady  tor  raproducllon  of  up  to  300 
or  mora  coplaa,  aa  natdad  for  atudant  praclica  In  typing 
lattara  and  Involcaa. 


DITTO 
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DITTO,  Inc.,  3470  Prstt  Avonut,  Clilcaio  49,  HInels  >»!> 

Ditto  of  Can|da  Ltd.,Toronlo,Canada*  Ditto  of  Britain  Ltd.,  1?6/12S  New  Kings  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 6,  England  ||||i 

Caflllamaa:  Withoal  cot!  or  obuplion,  ploiM 
tofid  mo 

□  Coptot-Tao  Hood  of  Modtrn  SattnoM 

□  Whti  Eyory  Typttl  Shoald  Kno«  Abool  Coptot 
10  Offict  Work 

□  Laarnini  Ho«  To  Um  Tko  DITTO  D-IO 

□  Wall  Ctiad—O’lO  Oporttma  Inotractioni 

□  Lollarkaad  tnd  Billliotd  Motion 
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Let  U8  show  you 
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To  help  make  your  students 
better  secretaries,  the  new 
Smiih>(!orona  Klectric  offers 
you  the  world's  hnesi  and 
easirsi-to  ieai  h  features: 


Smith'Corona 


Turn  on  tiKUy's  Sinitli  (iotoiu 
ilctliii,  and  instantly  you  mc 
one  of  Its  many  ftaluri-s.  Its 
Siyinal  I  ikIh  iminrdiait- 

and  fuMtitf  oii  otf  intlualion 


riie  spciial  KeybiMid  Mope 
and  sliglitly  slanted  keys  ytivc 
uninatehedlypinKsondoit  I  aili 
key  lusliioned  to  prevent  ’  flat  " 
leelitiK  and  Itveliet  lourli. 


All  tlic  operatinyt  tontrols  air 
Kioupetl  (lliiiently  within  the 
kryhsiaiil  an  a  Kcsult  No  waste 
nioiion,  less  thaiiie  lor  ctror, 
and  lastel,  easier,  htllrt  typing 


I  x<  tusjve  I  (all  Spai  inyt  easiest, 
and  simplest  niethiHl  oi  erroi 
lontrol.  It  permits  <orrr<tions 
without  tune  (onsuininfr  (and 
toslly  )  liilal  M  typinx  oi  a  pax<' 


I  very  Smith  (  orona  l  lettrie 
feature  is  d<  sixiii  d  to  hring  you 
the  hiwst  possible  typing  at 
a  sp' '  li  faster  than  tliat  of  any 
other  typewriti  r  in  tfie  world 


Tk«n  tha  naw  R  Kiva  ^ila-  ligKtwaigKt, 
poflabla,  witli  atony  atai  m  oRica 
and  Koma.  fiHiar  laMar  or  lagol  »iia 

(oldari  l««  in  thi«  ona  Ala.  Strong, 
rorrugolad  fibra  boord  witb  kondy  ''tota" 
opaningt  front,  lida  and  roar  for 
ao«y  kondling  Raod.ot.o  glonca  indaa 
orao.  Attroctiva,  foda-groof  Anitk 


FRIEI  Manual  of  Racord  Stor- 


aga  Practico— falls  you  bow  long  fo  kaap 
racords  plus  halpful  hints  on  racord  storaga 
pracfica.  Wrifa  for  your  copy  TODAY! 

BANKIRS  BOX  CO.  o  D.pt  IfW-} 

2407  Norsk  25tk  A»e  o  Frsnklin  Pork,  III. 


Come  to 

WONDERFUL,  COOL  i 

WYOMING 

1 

I  Workshop— June  17-23  1 

Madeline  Sfrony  | 

Master's  Program  | 

Work  Experience 

ENJOY  AMERICA'S 
COOLEST 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

)unc  16-)uly  18;  July  21-Aug.  22 

Wrifo: 

Dr.  Frances  Hyde 
I  University  of.  Wyoming 

Loromie  I 


1  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 

i 

rHf)Jil,K.MS,  ANYONK?  II  w»,  inaylx'  <>tlnT  tfaclifrs  have  some  answers  Inr 
you,  Or,  inaylte  you  have  the  answer  to  amtther  teaelier’s  prohlein.  Either 
way,  senrl  ytair  « ontrihntion  to  I'rttitlein  fJlinie,  Bi’sim.ss  KnL'(..sMoN  VVohld, 
•330  West  12  .Street,  New  York  N.  Y.,  enelosiiiK  eailHtn  eopy.  .Ynd  again 
we  int'iition:  Wt‘’te  olieiing  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  lor  tlie  two  la  st  tolutious, 
‘  anti  $10  anti  $5  for  the  two  best  prohlrm.s  received  hy  May  1. 

Either  teat  hers  are  l>t‘eoming  more  reticfiit  alxjiit  their  proldems  or  con- 
I  ditions  are  iinprttving,  Itecanse,  for  tfie  sec-ttnd  month  in  snecession,  wt;  have 
I  no  new  pnthlems  t(»  present.  However,  several  readers  h.ive  generously  sitent 
j  time  anti  energy  ttj  suggest  thest;  stilntions  to  earlier  problems: 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM  (1) 

I  uiti  llu-  oulij  hu'iilu'ss  ti'iu  lu  r  in  it 
<1111011  hluh  >!<  Iiiiiil  It  Hit  an  i  nriilhnrnt  of 
aiuinninnitrhf  ^5,  /  hair  ilirrr  cIossih  in 
tijitinti  (inil  nuiolli/  lun  r  ahnnt  tui<ntii 
sfitt/erifv  tokinu  hi-ftinninK  tijiiinu  anil 
siiin  i-nri>lliil  fur  thr  nihaniril  conrsi-. 
t  hr  l  UiitH  prriniln  itrr  forlij-fn  r  tniniitrsi  in 
h'nt-’th.  'I  hr  srhnnl  it  lin  ati  il  in  ti  tnuill 
rural  i  nuiinunitij  A  frw  tiuilrntt  from 
rarh  urailuatini’  i  hoit  no  on  to  rollr(ir. 
Most  of  thr  nols  atr  marrinl  uithin  a 
iirar  aftrr  thrij  arr  nonlnatril  from  /ifg/i 
sihool.  Onr  or  tuo  mrmhrrt  of  rath 
C’ritfip  iiiirk  in  an  nffirr  or  cirrh  in  a  rrtail 
I  storr  for  a  frn  yrart  aftrr  thnj  finith  hinh 
i  trhool. 

llrrr  arr  thr  titnationt  that  take  to 
inurh  of  my  clattriMim  time  that  I  am 
j  forcril  to  nrdlrrt  tfn-ril  Iniililinn  anil  omit 
I  M  l  rral  unitt  that  I  frrl  thould  he  taunht. 

I  I  Sin/  e  I  am  conttilrrril  a  ilruMndinn  task¬ 
master,  I  rannot  assinn  more  outsiile  uork 
than  I  tioit  rt't/tiirt'.y 

a.  I  tponsor  thr  monthly  school  nett  «• 
ptj/M'r,  u  hich  consistt  of  four  jirintril 
IHinrs  ami  three  Irnal-tize  slu-ett  of  du- 
lilicatril  iiradr-tchool  lu'ut,  Situe  thi<re 
i.t  m>  fourmilitm  rlatt,  tonu’  of  thr  u  ritinn 
ami  all  thr  tyjiinfi  of  copy  for  the  local 
printer,  at  well  at  thr  cuttinn  of  tirm  ilt, 
arr  consulrrrd  tyi>inn  profrett. 

h.  'I  hrrr  arr  few  iluplicatinn  machinrt 
in  felt  n,  to  thr  typing  i  lutsrs  cut  the 
stem  ilt  ami  duplicate  thr  yrarhiHika  for 
I  lariout  church  ami  ciiii.  ornanizationt. 
The  grniipt  pay  only  for  the  tupplirt 
used,  ami  thr  money  it  placed  in  thr 
Urm  ral  trhool  fuml. 

r.  V'tirien.t  driHtrtmentt  in  the  tclund 
liHik  to  the  hutim-tt  ttmlrnit  to  tyj)e  re- 
1  porit  ami  jHifura.  Thr  drafts  tluit  they 
tuhmit  arr  often  carrlrttly  prepared  ami 
I  arr  frnptrntly  giien  to  ut  only  a  few 
dayt  hrforr  tlw  finished  priuluci  mutt  Ire 
i  really.  /  refuted  to  accept  tome  of  these 
I  refiorta  ami  luid  the  unfortunate  experi- 
j  rnre  of  lun  inn  the  teachers  turn  to  soma 
of  my  jHiorrr  ttudrnts,  who  diti  the  work 
without  sufien  ision.  Then  the  rumor  was 
cirndatrd  that  the  tytrinn  stiulrnts  cer¬ 
tainly  rouUl  not  Ite  relied  on  to  do  satis- 
I  factory  work. 


If  you  rri  onimrnd  that  I  drop  some  of 
these  actii  itirs,  hou  can  I  do  it  u  ithout 
nrttinn  an  ailicrsr  reaction  from  tlu< 
teachers  and  tounspcoplry  How  can  I 
prri  ent  hai  inn  l>oor  tijfiinn,  done  u  ithout 
my  su/ien  ision,  hlamcil  on  thr  husinest- 
education  department/ 

Anonymoi  s 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous: 

'Irnlay,  when  1  finishetl  iinineograph* 
ing  tilt;  I'.l' notice,  whiili  a  stnilent 
starteil  hut  dill  not  get  linishi‘d  liecuiise 
she  hatl  tt)  go  to  a  t  lass,  I  reineinlx;reil 
again  that  I  wanted  to  write  a  solution 
to  your  prohlein  cont  rrning  the  hanilling 
of  all  the  extra  jolis  that  come  to  yoni 
ilt*partinent. 

Whether  yon  are  a  one-teat  her,  tw  ti- 
teacher,  or  three-teat  her  ilep.irtment,  I 
think  that  your  problem  arises  with  the 
teacher  of  tlu-  set  retariai  anil/or  tlerii  al 
stnileiits.  We  have  a  three-tea<  her  tle- 
nartment  now.  I  know  that  eat  h  ye.ir 
we  iiave  the  same  problems  as  yon  tin, 
anil  each  ><’ar  we  have  to  m.ike  rulings 
so  that  stnilents  anti  teat  hers  know  what 
work  onr  ilepartinent  will  ilo  anil  what 
work  we  shonlil  not  lie  e.x|vet  t<  tl  to  do. 

iteipiests  to  ilo  all  kimls  of  typing 
arul  linplicating  work  come  to  ns  from 
teat  hers,  groups  and  i  hihs  in  the  st  html 
i>r  lonnei  teil  with  the  sthiMil,  civ  it  or- 
ganiziitions,  stntlents,  anil  even  parents, 
rhe  work  keeps  expanihng,  wt*  could 
keep  oiirvlves  busy  titling  nothing  lint 
jtilis  ftir  tither  I>etiple. 

All  hnsinest  teathers  agree,  I  think, 
that  some  tif  this  is  gtHal.  Hot  wlu-n  it 
reaches  the  jitiint  where  ytin  as  a  hnsi- 
ness  teacher,  tir  your  stnilents,  are  tierks 
to  till*  administrator’s  set  retary  or  ma¬ 
chine  oiierators  for  other  teat  hers,  stu¬ 
dents,  or  parents,  then  I  think  that  some 
(letiple  have  the  wrong  iilea  aliont  the 
function  of  thr  husiiM'ss  di-partment. 

Caincerning  the  third  part  of  your 
problem,  dealing  with  typing  for  teach¬ 
ers  aral  other  departrni-nts  of  tfie  school, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  fiave  tried 
various  plarts  in  the  past  but  have  had 
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til  iJiManl  tJn'iii  iMtauM-  o<  abus4-. 
imtaiKt*,  ut  uiH*  time  we  UNNiKiteti  a 
secr«  tary  t<j  eat  li  teacher.  At  tin-  end  of 
eacli  ({radiiiK  ixtiikI,  I  cheiki-d  with 
eacli  teachiT  to  we  how  the  student 
had  done,  liivarialdy,  the  teacher  said, 
“FirMr.”  Oti  elu-ckiiiK  further,  1  found 
tliat  one  student  did  nothing  hut  cut 
steiK-ils;  anotfier  did  barely  anything 
more  than  just  run  steiK  ils  (saved  from 
previous  years  by  the  t<Mcher);  another 
t  h<‘t  ki>d  pa|M-rs  for  her  ti-at  her,  anotlu-r 
recorded  attendance  in  the  Innik;  soim* 
did  nothing.  .Noiu*  took  dictation,  Im*- 
iaus<;  t«*acln'rs  were  i«)t  accustomed  to 
dictatiiiK.  Som<!  students  liad  miu'h  to 
do— us/ially  all  one  tyjM*  of  work,  how- 
«;ver— wlu-reas  otln-rs  reporte*!  for  work 
but  «ot  v«-ry  little  to  do.  thing 

that  finally  kilh-d  this  plan  was  the  giv* 
mg  of  (diiistinas  gifts— if  you  can 
imagine  that!  At  (Christmas  time,  sonie 
of  the  girls  retiived  gifts,  but  otlu-rs 
did  not.  In  some  lases,  a  girl  who  had 
had  (piite  a  bit  of  work  to  do  got 
nothing,  Ix'i  aus4‘  the  teacher  felt  that 
the  work  was  «-xperieiice  lor  the  stiiilent. 
Other  girls  who  had  done  very  little 
got  a  gift  of  money,  or  something  else, 
liecaiisc  the  teacher  was  appreiiatisi-. 
It  was  ratluT  embarr.issing. 

You  might  say,  “Well,  why  didn’t  you 
talk  to  tiui  teachers  and  have  an  iiiider- 
stanrling  concerning  the  ty|>e  of  work 
the  ttiidciits  Were  siip|a<sed  to  do  and 
the*  giving  of  gifts’:*”  My  answer  is  in  the 
form  of  another  (piestion:  "Have  you 
e\«‘r  tried  to  please  all  tin*  t«-achers? 
And,  if  you  hasa*  tried,  have  you  ac- 
<  omplisheil  it  :’”  \Ve  finally  stopia-d  as¬ 
signing  w<r»*(ari«-s. 

We  now  take  the  attitude  that  (lass 
time  should  Im*  given  to  instriu tion.  If 
thin  is  any  extra  work  to  lie  doiw,  it 
(oiiies  froiii  the  business  t(*a(hcr,  who 
assigns  it  to  the  student.  Students  do 
not  accept  woik  from  te.ichers  or  anyone 
else.  If  a  student  is  approached  by 
someone  to  do  extra  work  that  would 
f.ill  to  our  dep.irtment,  all  the  student 
has  to  say  is,  “Will  you  please  gixe  it 
to  Miss  Willi. ims.”  In  our  typing  rcMiin, 
I  h.ivi*  a  chart.  .Mong  the  left  side 
are  the  names  of  students.  .\(  ross  the 
top  I  have  these  headings:  Typing 
.Master,  ()|)eratiiig  Ditto,  Typing  Stenc  il, 
0|)erating  Miineogr.iph,  Using  l*a|>er 
f ’utter,  Ty|>ing  Kiixclopes,  Taking  Dk  - 
t.ition  and  Tr.iiisctibing,  Typing  f’ost.il 
(!ards.  When  I  accept  a  job,  I  chet  k 
the  ch.irt  to  see  who  has  not  done  that 
particiil.ir  kind  of  work  and  make  the 
assignment  accordingly.  The  student  for 
tliat  job  may  do  it  in  her  typing  |M-rjod, 
then  make  up  her  typing  in  her  free 
|)cri(Ml,  or  at  her  conxenienie.  When  the 
job  is  finished,  the  date  is  recorded  on 
the  (  hart  -  in  blue  for  the*  first  su  weeks, 
in  green  for  the  scduid,  and  in  red  for 
the  third.  Hie  second  semester  will 
Ih*  marked  in  the  s.iiiie  way.  By  this 
ineth(Kl.  I  can  see  at  a  glance  who  has 
done  work  of  a  certain  type  and  how 
long  ago  she  did  it.  When  yon  spread 
the  W'ork  aroniKl,  it  does  not  hapix'ii 
tiHi  often  that  the  same  |x-rson  must 
take  her  (  lass  time  or  her  free  tune  for 
extra  jolis.  .Also,  the  whole  (lass  will 
get  vune  ex|vrierMT.  « 

Now,  what  jolis  do  wc  .ucept  from 
within  the  sduxiTr'  We  Ix-lieve  that 


tiMchers  should  Ih'  able  to  do  their  own 
txpmg  and  oiierate  tin*  iii.u  limes  net'di'd 
to  prepare  their  xxork.  If  they  cannot, 
then  they  ought  to  pay  to  have  the 
work  done,  (In*  saiiii*  us  anyoiK*  else 
would.  It  Is  not  f.iir  to  the  te.i(  hers  who 
prepare  their  own  work,  liec’aiise  th(*y 
t  an  tyjM*,  to  have  other  teai  lu-rs  get 
their  woik  doiK*  for  them  Im-<  aiise  they 
cannot  type— or,  very  often,  lieiaiise 
they  just  don’t  Ixither  xxhen  someone 
else  will  do  it  for  them.  If  someoiH* 

( nines  to  me  with  dittoing  or  stem  ding 
at  the  time  wi*  are  studying  that  p.u 
titular  thing,  I  will  take  the  woik  and 
explain  that  we  need  that  t>i>e  of  iiiale 
rial  right  then.  In  fait,  this  year  one 
teacher  providi'd  crHiiigh  material  dur¬ 
ing  our  unit  on  dittoing  for  each  stiidi  nt 
to  tytx'  oiK^  master  set  and  run  it  ofl 
I  will  also  accept  a  job  if  I  sec  by  the 
chart  that  some  student  nei‘ds  practin 
in  that  particular  tyix-  of  work,  or  li 
I  need  something  for  the  student  who 
finishes  her  regular  cl.iss  work  Ixfore 
the  others.  I  consider  this  an  aid  to 
instruction.  When,  however,  a  teachei 
is  |)erniitted  to  bring  material  in  ludore 
schiMil  starts  and  inform  you  that  six 
would  like  to  have  it  hy  the  second  or 
third  period,  instriu  (ion  is  not  aided 
Ix-canse  either  the  biisiix'ss  teacher  h.is 
to  do  the  work,  nr  a  student  has  to  lx* 
excused  from  a  class  to  do  it.  We  refuse 
all  such  jobs  merely  by  saying,  "\\ « 
have  no  one  free  to  do  the  work." 

Hy  following  this  jilaii,  the  business 
teather  sees  ail  the  work  th.it  giN'S  out 
of  the  department  and  can  thus  prevent 
the  criticism  that  the  tvping  departiiu-nt 
is  putting  out  |Mxir  work  It  also  prevents 
s;  ne  teachers  from  taking  advantage  of 
your  shy,  timid  students  who  are  afraid 
to  say  that  they  haven’t  time  to  do  tlx 
work,  or  from  giving  work  to  your  not 
tiM>-bright  student  who,  as  far  as  she  is 
I'oncerned,  would  rather  stand  all  d.iy; 
and  run  jhc  niinieograph  but  who  ix  i-ils 
to  Im*  in  your  class  for  instruction. 

.\s  for  the  s<  hool  paix  r,  dear  Anony- 
iixMis,  th.it  Ix-longs  to  the  I'uiglish  de 
partment  or  a  s<  hool  dub,  if  tlx*  si  IxmiI 
Wants  to  have  a  newsp,i|X'r.  Hight  now, 
we  have  a  s(  IxmiI  p.i|N‘r,  and  I  suppose 
we  will  h.ive  it  until  the  teai  her  who 
sponsors  the  News  Chib  w.mts  to  gixe 
it  lip  or  when  students  are  no  longer 
interested  in  the  ( liib.  Th.it  is  the  w.iy 
it  has  Ix-eii  in  the  [i.ist.  Our  pa|X'r, 
right  now,  is  Ix'tter  than  ever;  and  it  is 
printed  at  (lx*  local  printer’s  once  every 
six  Weeks,  at  a  (ust  to  tlx-  student  of 
10  cents  a  c-opy.  Our  business  students, 
unless  they  IM-Iong  to  the  i  hib,  do  not 
have,  Jo  Ixithcr  with  justifyiiig  right 
margins,  c  utting  stenc  ils,  (iuplii  ating, 
wasting  pajxr,  wasting  valuable  class 
tinie-lx'C  aiise  they  work  in  club  ixriixls 
and  are  ri'sponsible  to  tlx*  s|xinsor  of  tlx* 
club.  I  think  it  ought  to  Im*  suggested 
that,  if  the  scIxmiI  wants  a  newspaix  r, 
it  should  In*  published  by  a  i  lub  c  (in¬ 
sisting  of  |vople  who  are  interested  in 
that  tyjx-  of  work  and  headed  by  .m 
f'.nglish  te.ii  her  who  is  also  interested. 
VA'hen  you  have  no  people  interested, 
why  have  a  p.iixTy  I  a  t  it  drop,  and  in 
another  threi  or  four  years,  some  i  l.iss 
or  group  will  .ig.iin  come  up  with  the 

( ('imtiuui’d  on  ;>«ge  H) 


machine  shorthand 


■  Stanograph  h  tlia  maclilna  way  In  altart- 
hand.  Word*  ora  writtan  ky  tovnd.  In  plain 
Ingltali  lattari,  ar  comkinatlan  at  lattar*. 
Tliaia  printad  natn  navar  gat  "cold." 

You  con  road  tha  (Ktual  Stanograph  notat 
balow  Juir  road  acraaa — ana  word  to  oacb 
lino. 

P  E 

H  A 
A 

P  E 

K  A 


SHE 

K  A 

T  H  E 

K  A 

S  P  0 

TODAY,  learn  more  about  Stenograph  — tha 
modern  shorthand  that  ttudenti  ari|oy  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

You'll  find  teaching  Stenograph  it 
foster,  much  more  enjoyable  too. 

Please  use  coupon  now  for  details. 

- - — - 

tUoatraalilr  MarkloM.  Im  ,  Oral  ■ 

3lt  Mlcliltu  Avirfiu* 

CliU«0*  4.  lIMfMU 

Mfi^  mers  infwmeitma  sIiawI 

ftUr.Afriifh  MMhiM 

Nsnia 

■  PrtMiit  PAbiff* 

•cIimI 

A44rM 

City 
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26  YEARS  AOO  IBM  introduc«d  ita  firat  eloctric  typewriter... 


From  classroom  to  office,  the  switch  is  to  electrics  — and  IBM  is  the  favorite  by  fart 


'I  rulay  nioie  and  tiioro  hiisiiM-ssiiini  ar<*  s\m(<  lo  <•!«•(  tiir  type¬ 
writers  localise  tliey’re  assured  (»l  better,  mon'  distiii^iiislied  ty|)inj'. 
And  tlie  IliM  is  the  favorite  l»y  far!  'I’liat's  why,  lor  future  jobs  in 
tlie  business  world,  student  Iraiuiii^  on  .in  IlfM  is  very  iiu|)ottaut. 

And  since  the  IbM  is  the  snnplest  elec  tric  in  desij'n  and  o|)eration 
-the-  most  dej)endable  in  j)erforniance  ,  .  .  teac  lu-rs  will  be;  pleuscnl 
with  how  it  Stands  ii|>  under  constant  day  to  clay  use 

Why  not  ask  yonr  IBM  representative  to  t«-ll  yon  more-  alxnit  the 
superiority  of  the  IBM  Klcetrn  t)pc-writi-r  as  a  teac  hinjc  insirnnient? 


ELECTIIC 

TYPEWKITEftS 


this  year  IBM  cxrntinuea  Its  leadership  with  ita  one.  mlll^ohth  sleetrio  typaw  i  itar 


i 


/ . 


PROBLEM  CUNIC 


iMitfltt  idea  of  (HiblJkltiri({  a  lu-WkpaiMT, 
'lltey  will  lie  etitliukiaktk-,  will  think  that 
nu  oin'  flk<‘  ever  had  tltt;  karne  idea, 
and  will  want  t<j  get  tn  wnrk  on  it. 
(Jiikt  h<i{>e  lliat  it  haptM’iik  in  uniiie 
clakk  (itln'r  tiian  yourit) 

Aial  laiw,  la«tly,  the  typing  for  civic 
organi/atioiik;  for  gruiiiM  conn<;cted  with 
tlie  %c\uhA,  such  ai  han<l,  parcntu,  and 
i'/r.A.  (which  inaiie  ine  get  ktarted  on 
thik);  for  outkide  individiiaU;  for  otlw'r 
ktiiih'iitk,  aial  for  im;,  tiu:  teaclier* 
Outkide  work  providr-k  our  ktudents 
with  niokt  of  tlieir  practice  aial  niokt  of 
their  work  for  the  chart  that  I  nien- 
tionr-d.  I  la*lkv«  that  many  of  the  oiit- 
kide  grou(>«  have  to  haik  to  the  kchool 
to  get  tlu'ir  work  done,  for  three  rea- 
koiik:  (I)  tla;  (M-rkon  in  charge  of  the 
organi/alion  ik  not  getting  paid  for  his 
kervice  aial,  llwrefore,  does  not  feel  that 
lie  <  an  pay  to  have  komeone  do  the  work 
lor  him;  (2)  in  iiKikt  caM’k.  the  p«*rkon 
wh<»  liai  to  have  tlw  work  done  in  em¬ 
ployed  hiniM'lf  ami  dm'k  not  have  the 
lime  to  get  hik  extra  work  out;  (3)  in 
many  taM-k,  llwr  pt-rkoii  in  charge  <I(n*s 
not  have  the  facilities  available  to  do 
the  job  and  ik  not  traine<l  in  typing 
arwl  in  otxrrating  machiiM-k. 

Merit  are  soriw  of  tlie  niles  tliat  we  fol¬ 
low  in  doing  tbik  work.  'Hiey  are  not 
written  nilek  and  tla-y  are  not  hard 
atal  fakt  ndes;  but  tliey  gise  ns  kome- 
ihing  to  go  by  in  determining  wbetber 


we  will  take  the  work,  aial  tlii'y  kiiow 
Imiw  we  manage  it. 

in  cake  the  organi/ation  ik  nonprofit, 
we  colled  nothing  fur  the  k^b  if  tla; 
materialk  are  provided.  If  we  provide 
the  materialk,  we  colliK-t  for  materials 
only.  For  example,  wlien  we  type  the 
envelopek  for  tlw;  canci'r  drive  arnJ  other 
driver,  the  envelopes  are  provided;  we 
typo  them  aial  Mtral  them  back— no 
citarge.  On  tlat  other  hand,  at  Christ- 
mak  we  typed  a  play  for  the  Girl 
Sccaitk;  we  c  liarged  tlaun  for  tlie  dittoes. 

I  do  iM>t  lielmve  in  oking  schcNil  mate¬ 
rialk  or  koppliek  for  anything  that  is  not 
c  onntrctiil  with  the  sehool.  Thi;  money  is 
turned  in  to  the  kclmol  office. 

If  the  organization  is  a  profit-making 
oner,  or  if  the  work  is  clone  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  a  kc'rvice  to  him,  we  charge; 
for  the  kupjilies  if  we  furnish  tluMii; 
aiul  we  also  charge  for  the  work,  at  a 
rate  of  aliout  cents  jut  |M-riod-if 
the  ktudent  has  accomplished  what  she 
khcHilcl  have  in  that  time*.  If  she;  has  not, 
then  the  figure  is  ba.st'cl  on  the  job 
rather  than  the;  time  s|)C‘nt.  It  was  amaz¬ 
ing  to  me;  the  first  time  I  gave  students 
the  moiH'y  f  had  collected  for  work 
tliey  had  cIoim;.  Some  got  .50  cents,  and 
some  got  .35  cents.  1'hi*y  were  thrillc'd. 

All  tc  •acbi*rs  la-long  to  some  groups 
cc)nn«*ctc*d  with  schiMil  and  some  that 
are  not.  You  may  la*  an  officer;  you  may 
la*  on  the  publicity  committi‘i*;  or  yon 
may  la*  askc*d  to  do  wimething  for  tin- 
group  simply  la-c  ansc*  you  arc*  a  biisiia-ss 
teacher  and  have  the  ability  aial  facili- 


tic*s  available  to  do  the  job.  I  bc*.w*  jobs 
l  take.*,  asually  passing  tla-in  on  to  my 
students.  I  give  tlam  tlie  same  pay  that 
I  get— “'I’liank  you.** 

Tlicn  tliere  are  times  when  stiidc-nts 
like  to  do  typing  for  othc*r  students  or 
for  their  farnilic*s.  Maylx;  the  boy  frii*ncl 
can’t  type  and  must  gc*t  a  letter  out; 
or  Mother  wants  c-opic*s  of  this  song 
for  la*r  mi*<;ting  tonight.  Students  enjoy 
doing  tla-sc;  things,  and  we  weUsime 
such  joirs,  fco  long  as  thc*y  don’t  come 
tea)  oftc*n.  For  all  thc*se  jol)s,  the*  student 
will  gi*t  crc*dit  on  .tla;  chart. 

If  you  try  some;  of  the*  siiggc-stions, 
Aiainymoiis,  you  may  get  aclverke  cTit- 
ic  ism  to  the  c  ffetl  that  ia*rhai)s  you  arc; 
unfair,  partial,  aial  unco-oia*rative;  but, 
if  you  have  fixe-d  in  your  own  miial  what 
jol>s  you  are  justifii-d  in  doing  aial  what 
jol>s  you  arc*  lait  justific*cl  in  doing,  atal 
use*  this  as  a  basis  for  accc-pting  or 
re-fusing  jobs,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
you  will  have  your  class  time*  for  class 
instruction  and  still  do  c*noiigh  jol>s  to 
give  your  stuclc*nts  the;  varic*ty  of  ex- 
ia'ric*ne<*s  you  clc-eni  necc-ssary  la-fore* 
thi*ir  graduation. 

G.  Maboahktta  W'ii.i.iams 
( irreruantle- Antrim  //<g/i  School 
(Irrcnrostle,  PcnmylfMnia 

DECEMBER  PROBLEM 

/  lun  v  a  problem  in  renard  to  teaching 
tupinn  in  a  prison.  /  believe  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  uould  be  of  rvalue  not  only  to  me,  Imt 
to  scores  of  other  teachers  uho  teach  in 
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NEW... PRACTICAL... a  must  (or  every  Business  Teacher 

ACTIVITIES  HANDBOOK  FOR 


BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

CLUBS,  PLAYS,  AND  PROJECTS  suclHmoNs 

GUIDANCE 


Ify  llc*li*ii  lliiikson  (frecii,  Kd.l). 
Micliiguii  Stale  I'niveraily 


'I’his  exciting  new  handbcaik  is  filled  with 
ideas,  suggc-stirins,  and  guidance  on  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  for  businc-ss  teachers. 
Whether  you  are  a  new  teacher  or  an  "old 
hand’’  at  extra-ilass  activities,  you  will  find 
this  new  hcxik  useful  and  inspiring.  Topics 
include;  organizing  and  conducting  business 
clubs,  lOcompIc-te  business  plays,  lO  club  pro¬ 
grams,  radio-TV  program  planning,  exhibits 
and  newspapers,  contests,  field  trips,  parent's 
night,  fund-raising,  public  relations,  teacher’s 
professional  activities,  etc. 


6x9;  384  pp. 


ORDER  YOUR 
COPY  TODAY 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 
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BUSINESS  KIH'fiATION  WOHLI) 


Liiru^M  tijfH-t  uf  tti-stHutuim,  anti  inuxihly 
in  luluU-rducatUin  (.itimtet.  The  sittMtum  U 
thu. 

(a  I  \fy  .ittuletUi  an-  all  adult*,  utth  a 
u  ide  ranne  of  nvtteral  intelligence, 

I  aifahUitU'$,  aiul  a^e. 

(h)  Many  of  the  student*  tune  etno 
tunud  prohlein*  that  affect  thiir 
cla**rootn  uork. 

(c)  Ahsetttee*  create  a  jirobh'm  from  a 
les*on-planninK  tiew/MtirU.  Most 
ahtente*  are  leKitimate  and  canruH 
Ite  atyoified. 

(d)  Refdnniru’  ami  adryanced  classes 
must  he  taunht  toffetfu-r  in  tlw  sauu 
rmmi. 

lluuy  do  you  no  about  planninn  effcctitt 
irutrui  thin  for  such  a  n^oup?  It  $eem* 
that  itulit  ulual  study  U  the  only  *4»luthm, 
hut  if  this  is  so,  tlu-n  Ufonp  work  almost 
etUirely  lu'nleeU’d  If  /  do  some 
work.  Own  the  students  who  were  absent 
hai  e  misseil  out.  If  I  rejieat  myself  until 
all  stmlents  have  been  iru  luded,  I  firul 
myself  on  a  treailmill.  If  I  work  uith  tlw 
heninninn  nroup,  it  interferes  tvith  the 
atlvaru  ed  n^oup-arul  rice  versa.  The  wide 
ranges  mmtiom  d  in  (a)  abat  e  also  arid  to 
the  problem,  esjierhdly  in  nu>fi- 

I'^jfion  ami  maintaining  interest.  In  this 
but  connection,  the  emotional  corulithm  of 
sonw  stmleuts  i*  also  a  factor. 

M'luit  I  have  done  is  this;  I  make  out 
separate  assignment  sheets  for  each  group, 
beginning  ami  adt  aru  ed.  T.ach  student 
works  mostly  on  his  own,  ami  at  regular 
intervals  ue  have  tinu’d  writings,  which 
I  luive  wsetl  mainly  in  an  attempt  to  rruiti- 
tate  sttalents  and  sustain  interest  I  feel 
the  iiulii  idutd  approach  teruls  to  let  the 
cbiss  fall  into  a  dull  rimtitw,  but  fh-rlutps 
you  disagree.  Have  y<  u  any  suggestions 
that  I  might  incorporate  into  my  present 
apprmich  or  tluit  might  replace  my  jiarlial 
Si  ilution? 

II  I  Hai, A 
Vacai  ille,  California 

Suggested  Solutions 

I  b  ar  Mr.  Ilaga: 

Voii  liiivc  a  very  real  prnhlciii,  wlikh 
is  coriiplicatcd  liy  fad  iliat  yiiiir 

students  must  lead  a  v«‘ry  dull  existeiui-. 

I  should  like  to  past  on  to  you  some 
ideas  that  I  developed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sitiiatinn  not  for  aihilt.s  and  not 
for  the  emotionally  inaladjiisted,  but  for 
teal  hiiiK  lioth  lieKinniiiK  ami  advam  eil 
typiiiK  in  tfn*  Kaim*  clast- 

Dnrinit  the  war,  I  was  askeil  to  take 
the  hiisinits-edneation  department  in  a 
town  where  the  sehrKil  made  no  financial 
provision  for  that  department.  Thi- 
( lassi-s  wen-  ojM'rated  by  the  school,  Init 
the  students  hail  to  pay  a  rnonthly  fee 
for  iMi  h  biisini'ss  c  ourse. 

When  I  tixik  over  the  department  at 
mid-year  semester,  I  fonrKl  18  iieaten-iip 
old  tyiM'writers  in  an  ex-l>oiler  room  in 
the  liasement.  Every  typing  class  had 
faith  la-ginning  and  ailvanced  stmlents, 
ami  one  typing  class  containeil  threi- 
advara  i-d  sfairtfiand  students.  The  slairt- 
haial  cl.issi-s  indiiiliil  both  beginners 
and  ailvami-il  students.  That  semester 
f  dkl  more  worrying  and  U*ss  teaihing 
than  I  have  ever  dom-,  before  or  sime. 

lln-  m-*t  year,  I  pi-rsiiaded  the  sii|M-r- 
mtemleiit  to  separate  the  slarrthaml  from 


the  typing  ami  tlie  laginners  in  shorl- 
haml  from  the  advamed  students,  but 
he  stmal  firm  on  enrolling  first-  and 
sei'ond-year  t>ping  stmlents  in  thi-  s.mie 
classi-s. 

Then-  IS  m>  lannt  in  going  through 
mv  trials  ami  errors,  but  tin-  plan  tliat 
I  was  using  wiieii  1  left  thi-re  might  Ik- 
of  value  to  you. 

1.  The  ailvatK'eil  students  were  s«-g- 
regated  on  one  side  of  the  rmini  ami  the 
Ix-giniM-rs  on  tiie  other. 

2.  The  first  day,  while  I  gave  the 
fieginners  the  regular  a-s-d-f,  eti'.,  the 
advaiKi-d  students  were  reipiireil  to  re¬ 
view  tin-  entire  keyboard  from  a  to  z, 
using  mimeographed  guide  sheets. 

3.  The  nixt  few  days,  fin-  advami-d 
students  were  given  alphalM-lii  words  — 
drills  for  accuracy  practice. 

4.  Each  day,  tlie  adsancecl  |N-ople 
would  take  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
clemoastrate  some  typing  tec  hnii|ue  to 
the  first-year  students  (sjn-ecl,  accuracy, 
or  posture,  for  instance  sciniethnig  that 
tla-y  c'Oiild  do  wi-ll  and  that  would 
make  them  feel  im|>ortaiit). 

■8.  After  till*  first  wc-ek,  the  advanced 
students  w'ere  given  a  project;  to  make 
a  reference-  manual,  complete  from  title 
page-  to  inclc-x.  It  had  to  In-  sonic-thing 
worth  taking  along  on  tlie  job,  or  to 
college-,  for  ri-fc-ri-nce  purposes.  In  it, 
thc-y  put  instructions  and  samples  of 
things  that  thi*y  had  learned  in  Typing 
I,  pliu  anything  else  useful  that  we 
could  find  in  InkiIcs  and  iiiagazim-s— 
exaniph-s  of  all  types  of  letters,  the  way 
to  type  a  term  |>a(N-r,  d.ita  shec-t,  ami 
.ipplication  Ic-ttc-r,  and  many  other  items. 
Each  page-  of  the  notelMMik  wiu  handed 
in,  chec  kc-cl,  ami  r<-turm-d.  It  had  to  Im- 
|N-rfect  la-fore  it  could  In-  put  into  the 
noteiNNik.  'Ilie  students  were  given  min¬ 
imum  ri-cpiirr>ments  for  the  laxik  but 
c  (iiild  add  anything  else  thc*y  could 
bring  in.  Whe-n  a  stiidi-nt  brought  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  for  the-  entire  class 
to  use-,  I  made  c|uiti;  a  display  of  it 
.end  macit-  sun*  that  he  rc-ceived  recog¬ 
nition.  Hy  getting  advancc-d  students 
working  eagc*rly  to  turn  out  the  liest 
(Missible  noteiNKik,  I  could  give  most  of 
the  class  [N-ricNl  to  the-  iN-ginm-rs. 

fi.  W'hc-n  the-  iN-ginnc-rs  iN-gan  taking 
tiim-d  writings,  the  advam-ed  |N-oph‘ 
tcKik  them  also,  using  advanc  i  ci  mate¬ 
rials.  'I'his  was  standard  prixedure 
throughout  the  year  and  appln-d  to  all 
types  of  drills. 

7.  Whi-n  I  formulated  drills,  I  made 
two  sets,  oiM-  for  eac  h  group.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  Whe-n  we  had  "calling-the-throw" 
drills,  they  went  srmiething  like  this: 

Heginners: 

1.  John,  James,  and  Hose  we  re  11, 

8,  and  fi  resp«*c  tivc-ly. 

2.  They  razed  old  buildings  to  the 

ground  wherever  tlw-y  ciniIcI 
1.  All  the  faculty  will  accept  tlie 
invitation  except  the  prmc  ipal. 

Adi  anced: 

1,  John,  Jarnc-s,  and  Hose  were  11, 

8,  arwl  6  (respectfully,  respec¬ 
tively). 

2.  They  (raz>*cl,  raised)  old  build¬ 

ings  to  the  ground  wherever  they 
could.  », 

(CorUirsUf'd  on  jMge 


I  hr  L'Mtt  enily  of  IX  issoMsitt 


Summer  /VW 

EIGHT-WEEK  SESSION 

June  M)-Au^ust  22 

FIRST  FOUR-WEEK  SESSION 

June  ^0-July  25 

SESSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

July  28-August  22 

•  (iraduatc  Program  in 
Business  I'diuatiim 

•  (annplcfe  ofleriiiH  of  courses 
in  businerss  education,  com¬ 
merce,  and  education 

•  Business  l-alucation  Institute 
July  2-1-25 

•  l-or  tiriaili,  write  to 

Dirrcior  of  .Summer  Session 
IJtuverciiy  of  WiKonnn 
Maihioii  6,  WiKoium 
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Now  Only  $14.9S  (reguUrly  $71.75) 

BUILD  PRODUaiVE  SPEED 

WITH  THIS 

PRECISION 
7JEWEL 
STOP  WATCH! 
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rtfitlm  mlaatai. 

Hat  a  10  Mlaida 
caalar  rtfitlar. 

ONtafiM:  Nik  il«a  H  ifart,  itaf,  and  ratwa 
la  lara.  Alia  availaMa  vHli  iMa  df*  ImNw*- 

f  H  §  t  with  thm  purehoso  of  tho 
STOP  WATCH: 

Ths  NfW  OlAL-A  RATI--4tw  kMidy  dKta- 
n««  campirttr  dtsiymsO  by  iatiut  N*l»«« 
N««  y*«  CM  toifsS  abMt  matbacnatkal 
xocaptctctiMi  end  w«fl«  diat  yevr  cal*  •! 
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business  needs  all 


Electric 


Noiseless 


The  Electric  Typewriter  i%  recognized  today  as  a  superior 
teaching  instrument . . .  the  greatest  short  cut  ever  devised 
lor  the  learning  of  typing  .  .  .  the  foundation  of  better  typ 
ing  on  Noiseless  and  manual  typewriters  as  well. 


Noiseless  typing  reflects  the  highest  refinement  of  typing 
skill  .  .  .  thus  typists  with  noiseless  training  are  usually 
extremely  proficient  on  standard  and  electric  typewriters 
too  . . .  better  equipped  to  fill  the  top  secretarial  posts. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


so  do  your 


Standard 


Educators  and  biisincHsmen  aprroe  that  the  mpre  ver¬ 
satile  the  typist,  the  more  valuable  the  employee.  In 
to<lay’s  "h'lectric  — Noiseless-Standard”  offices,  stu¬ 
dents  trained  on  all  three  quickly  take  their  place  at 
any  station  with  confidence  and  know-how.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  typinj.?  course  is  complete  without  trainintc 
on  all  three  ...  no  typinjf  department  complete  with¬ 
out  all  three  Rkmington^  Typewriters  .  .  .  ELECTRIC 
. . .  Noiseless*.  . .  Standard^. 


The  Remington  Standard  — the  most  highly  responsive, 
smoothly  rhythmic,  standard  typewriter  available  today— 
the  most  obvious  choice  to  complete  your  planned  program 
(or  making  students  the  best  possible  all  round  typists. 
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your  students 


they’ll  use  in 


comprehensive  courses 

Naturolly  you  want  to  prepare  your,  students  most 
effectively  to  take  their  places  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  It  follows  that  you  want  to  train  them  on  the 
machines  that  are  the  choice  of  business... advanced 
figuring  machines  by  Monroe.  And  to  moke  your 
instruction  easier,  Monroe  has  prepared  a  complete 
course  of  study  for  every  machine.  You'll  find  these 
up-to-date  courses  include  many  valuable  tips  and 
short-cuts  to  top  machine  operation.  Important  too, 
Monroe  figuring  machines  insure  your  school’s  invest¬ 
ment.  For  full  information  write  Educational  Dept. 
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can  .e  teach  business  suDieu....- 

What  business  courses  have  been  taught  by  TV? 
Can  a  skill  like  typing  really  be  learned  via  TV? 
What  are  students’  reactions  to  a  TV  typing  course’ 


1.  What  Can  Television  Do  for  Business  Education? 


Ml  1  lONAl,  n,  hkr  «v«ry  olhn  iii*w  Kira,  has 
altrat  ti‘(l  a  ilrilic.iti-d  ({roup  «)1  aiiluTt'iilN.  I'lu'y  s«*r  trir 
iiifiliiini  as  tlir  paiiarcu  tor  all  rcliu  atioiial  prohlcnis.  In 
tlirir  riitliiisiasiii,  tliry  liavf  Imtii  jiic-liiM'd  h)  inakr  surrp- 
111(1  fl.iims  l)as«*d  on  littir  or  no  ohjrftivr  rvulriK-r.  'Hu* 
rritus  of  'I’V— wlirthrr  its  ohjrrtive  is  rnti-rtaininrnt, 
rdiitation,  or  instruciirni  liavr  Ix'cn  ((pially  viMilrrons 
and  siihjrctive  in  thrir  drnnncialion  ot  llir  now  inrdnnn. 

{(Utniituiiul  on  rtri't  {ttinr  t 
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TV  AND  AUSINiSS  EDUCATION  tmmtimifdi 


hliEIJ  C(Ji)K  taudfit  an  exjmriniental  typing  courM 
(tver  KQl.D  tn  )ian  Francitco  Lite  in  1956,  i*  currently 
leaching  a  jHiriKnuil-use  typing  courts  over  the  uann 
station,  atul  has  dime  corundetahle  research  in  irurtrui  - 
Horuil  TV.  In  this  article,  he  gives  an  overview  of 
television's  place  in  business  education;  next  month, 
he  will  discuss  TV  typing  courses;  and  in  a  third  article, 
he  will  ftresent  the  reactions  of  teachers  who  lutve 
cotulucled  business  courses  on  TV. 


Much  of  the  writing  about  instructional  television  has 
been  notable  for  its  Lack  r>f  comprehensive,  objective  data 
'Fliii  lack  is  iindoiilitedly  due  to  the  relative  newness  of 
the  merlium  and  the  alisence  of  enough  basic  resi'arch 
to  answer  all  the  questions  that  liave  been  raised.  We 
know  that  a  number  of  business  crnjrses  have  been  pre- 
vnted  over  Inith  op<*n-  and  closed -circuit  TV  and  that  a 
numlier  of  experiments  are  currently  IxMiig  conducted  on 
various  facets  of  teairhing  all  business  subjects  through 
this  niedium.  Unfortunately,  there  has  lieen  relatively 
little  published  regarding  most  of  these  programs.  For 
example,  at  least  eight  typewriting  courses  have  lK*en 
te|evise<l;  but  the  literature  reveals  that  only  four  of 
the  instructors  have  published  any  of  their  findings.' 
Instructional  TV  has  great  potential,  but  we  need  to  have 
each  program  <*valiiated  objectively  and  the  ri'siilts  mad*- 
available  to  all  teachers. 

What  RaMorch  Tails  Us  aboat  TV 

Although  little  liasic  research  has  lieen  ic|>orted  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  (»f  business  subjects  via  TV,  we  do 
have  some  findings  that  relate  to  instructional  TV  in 
other  fields.  It  is  reasonable  to  assiimt*  that  these  studies 
liave  relevance  for  biisiiK'ss  education.  A  research  summar> 
publishf'd  in  Decemlrer,  19.'56  (llideya  Kumata,  “An 
Inventory  of  Instructional  Tel<*vision  Research,”  Kdiic-a 
lional  Television  and  Radio  Outer,  Ann  Arlxjr,  Mich.) 
gives  IIS  some  answers  to  the  most  commonly  askeil 
({uestions  alMiiit  the  «*ffe<*tlveness  of  instructional  television 

I  ladieve  that  the  results  of  the  studies  siimmari/ed  by 
Kumata  suggest  these  assumptions; 

•  Stutlents  do  Irani  by  television. 

•  Students  taught  by  television  generally  learn  as  much 
as,  and  in  some  instatK:es  more  than,  those  taught  by 
conventional  methorls. 

•  Students  of  low  ability  teem  to  learn  mor<‘  i-ffective- 
ly  by  television  instruction  than  by  conventional  methods. 

•  Students  taught  by  television  retain  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  those  taught  by  conventional  methwls. 

•  Tlie  teaching  mr'thcKl  user!— lecture,  interview,  panel 
ditciission-doet  not  seem  to  affect  long-term  learning. 

*  Fre<l  .S.  f!ook,  ‘TopiiUr  Kdiiratinn  via  TV,”  .S|/fteni«  for 
Educators,  March-April,  1IW7,  pp.  M-M. 

William  R.  Fasewark,  “Teaching  Typewriting  through  Tele¬ 
vision."  Research  Re|)ort  No.  17,  Riireaii  of  Business  Research, 
Michigan  Stale  University,  Octolier,  19.%6. 

T.  James  Crawford,  “Television  Typewriting  Research,"  The 
Ralanre  Sheet,  December,  lOTT,  pp.  148-49,  1%4. 

W.  C.  Carpenter,  J.  F..  Fair,  J.  E.  Heald,  anil  W.  H.  Mih  lwll, 
"Closisl-Clrnilt  Television  is  User!  at  Evanston  Township  High 
School,"  The  Bulletin,  National  Ass<*<'i:ition  of  fu-i-funlars - 
School  Frinrlpals,  |amiary,  19.V1.  pp.  19-.S4 
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•  .Making  uitercoiniiiunicatton  (“feedback”)  availablt 
to  the  I’V  student  d(x:s  not  seem  to  be  necessary  foi 
effective  teaching. 

•  Good  classroom  teachers  make  good  TV  teachers  with 
little  or  no  special  training. 

•  TV  students  are  generally  favorable  toward  learning 
by  television. 

•  Practically  every  subject  fieltl  has  been  taught  by 
lelevision,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  the  “liest’ 
subject-matter  areas  for  'I’V  tc'aching. 

•  In  certain  instances,  it  has  lx;en  possible  to  teach  a 
course  by  TV  in  less  time  than  has  been  thought  ieusibh 
by  conventional  methixls. 

Thus,  in  just  a  little  more  than  a  decade  of  experimen 
tation  with  instructional  television,  we  have  substantial 
evidence  on  at  least  10  points  relating  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  medium. 

Sinc-e  television  is  considered  another  audio-visual  de 
vic*e,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  include  these  proved 
IMiints  for  properly  used  audio-visual  materials  in  teaching;^ 

•  They  supply  a  concrete  Iwisis  for  conceptual  thinking 
.Old  hence  reduce  meaningless  word  responses  of  students. 

•  'Fliey  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  for  students. 

•  They  supply  the  necessary  basis  for  developmental 
learning  and  hence  make  learning  more  permanent. 

•  They  offer  a  reality  of  experience  that  stimulates 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

•  TLiey  develop  a  continuity  of  thought. 

•  They  contribute  to  growth  of  meaning  and  hence  to 
vfx^abulary  development. 

•  Tliey  provide  expiTienc'es  not  easily  secured  by  othei 
materials  and  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  depth,  aiul 
variety  of  learning. 

When  we  consider  the  evidence  for  effec'tive  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  the  specific  results  based  on 
instruc'tional  TV  research,  it  .seems  apparent  that  the 
.inswer  to  the  question,  “Can  we  teach  by  television?”  is, 
“Yes.”  We  can  lx-  even  more  emphatic:  We  have  evidenc'c 
to  indicate  that,  if  we  use  the  medium  properly,  u;e  can 
tench  more  effectively  by  television  than  by  ronventionnl 
iiicthmis. 

Businass  Coursas  Alraady  Telavlsad 

'Hie  replies  lo  a  recent  survey  that  I  made  concerning 
the  teaching  of  business  subjects  via  open-circuit  T\ 
indicates  that; 

1.  Thirtwn  of  the  25  educational  television  stations 
that  are  now  broadcasting  have  telecast,  or  are  currentiv 
leliH-asting,  one  or  more  busine.ss  subjects. 

2.  Three  stations  are  planning  to  offer  business  courses 
soon. 

3.  Only  two  stations  of  the  24  that  are  owned  or 
o[)erati*d  by  educational  institutions  are  offering  business 
courses. 

The  variety  of  courses  Ix'ing  telecast  is  wide.  Some  are 
credit  courses  only,  som<*  are  noncredit  only,  and  som*- 
are  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  length  of  the  cours«‘s 
varir's  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  full  school  year. 

(Continued  on  jhiuc  '171 


*  Edgar  Dale,  Janies  D.  Finn,  and  Charles  F  llolwn,  "Rese.in  h 
on  .^ndlo- Visual  Materials.”  48th  YearlKiok,  National  Sorietv 
for  Study  of  Education,  1948. 
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1  supervisor  must  solve  each  prohlern  without  creutinn  several  new  ones 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 

Despite  all  preparations  on  tlu' 
part  of  the  ({uidance  counselors 
and  all  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  program  committee,  requests  for 
program  changes  will  invariably  arise 
very  early  in  the  sclux)!  term,  at  a 
time  vrhen  the  department  head  is 
faced  with  many  other  demands  that 
also  require  instant  attention. 

Such  requests  cannot  be  dismissed 
with  the  arbitrary  pronounc'<?merit, 
‘Tm  sorry,  but  I  have  far  too  many 
other  problems  to  attend  to  ttKlay." 
The  department  head  who  sees  an 
interrelationship  between  any  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  program  of  efficient  de¬ 
partmental  management  will  simply 
find  time  to  give  consideration  to 
requests  for  a  change  of  program. 

In  the  handling  of  these  requests, 


the  department  head  must  combine 
sympathetic  understanding,  flrmncss, 
an<l  diplomac7.  Doing  so  calls  for 
much  patience,  the  apportionment  of 
ample  time  to  listen  to  a  recital  of 
grievances,  an  engaging  personality 
that  encourages  frankness,  an  ability 
to  arrive  at  the  facts  and  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  for  the  requests,  and  a 
sense  of  di-scemment  that  enables  him 
to  distinguish  between  a  worthy  re- 
(jiiest  and  an  unworthy  one. 

This  article  will  present  several 
cases  dealing  with  requests  for  a 
change  of  pTOgram.  Tlie  facts  have 
already  Ix-en  adduced  and  inter¬ 
preted,  so  that  the  cases  as  presrniled 
are  reduc-ed  to  their  simplest  terms 

Ruth  L,  a  senior,  is  in  Mr.  IVs 
R(K)kkeeping  4  class  She  rec-eived 
a  failing  mark  with  him  in  B(K>kkeep- 
ing  1  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  she 
is  certain  that  hell  fail  her  in  Bfiok- 


keepmg  4  this  term.  Since  slie  needs 
credit  for  the  subject  for  graduation, 
she  wishes  to  be  changed  to  another 
teacher's  R<M>kkeeping  4  class. 

A  more  usual  type  of  reipiest  is 
that  of  Phyllis  C,  currently  in  Miu 
D's  class,  after  having  been  failed  by 
her  the  preceding  term.  (The  reader 
will  note  that  it's  always  a  case  of 
having  lieen  failed  by  the  teacher, 
not  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  own  work.)  Such  a  request  is 
invariably  flavored  by  the  added 
tiHich,  "She's  always  picking  on  me!" 

Tliere  are  inevitably  one  or  two 
students  who  want  to  Ixr  transferred 
out  of  Mr.  I  is  classes  because  "1  don't 
like  him,”  or  "I  hearil  that  he's  a 
terrible  teacher,"  or  "He's  a  low 
marker,"  or  "Tm  sure  I'm  going  to  fail 
with  him." 

Tliis  is  a  morlest  demand  ttimpiared 
with  the  one  that  might  lie  made  in 
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A  gtufifnt^H  reqiifxt  for  a  prountm  rhanfte  cuii’t  hv  ifittoretl; 


ih«T  event  that  Mr.  H  u  t^ie  only 
teacher  for  a  ((iven  tirade,  for  then 
it  ia  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  de¬ 
partment  Itead  will  Ire  confronted  by 
a  (leleKation  f<ir1ified  with  many 
arKornenta  directed  toward  one  ({oal 
( liatiKinK  the  teacher  for  the  clast. 

(it  ( aaionally,  we  run  into  the  type 
of  retpieat  voiced  by  Andy  H,  who 
di'aired  to  Im*  transferred  out  of  Mr. 
M'a  claaa  la'cause  “he  insists  that  I 
vtdunteer.” 

'I'hen  tliere  is  the  case  of  Benee 
K,  who  had  Mrs.  T  for  two  terms  in 
siicfs-ssion,  has  nothin^  against  her 
|H‘rsonalfy,  yet  "would  prefer  to  Ire 
transferretl  ttj  antrther  teacfier's 
cl.ias."  As  against  this,  we  find  the 
very  oppositt;  type  of  retprest,  that 
<if  Mary  W,  who  desires  "tt>  Ire  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Ts  class,  iK'cause  I  had 
him  for  the  past  two  terms,  and  I’m 
att'iistomed  ttr  the  way  he  teaches." 

Of  (trurse,  lart  all  rerpiests  emanate 
Iroin  the  stmlents;  some  orittinate 
with  the  teachers.  For  example,  Mr. 
A  mi)tht  ask  that  Charles  F.  Im*  taken 
out  of  his  class  la'cause  “I  don't  like 
his  altitude."  Mr  S  miKht  voirf  the 


complaint  that  Henry  K  has  rnodificd- 
course  classes  in  all  subjects  except 
merchandising,  and  he  sees  no  reasrrn 
why  the  Iroy  should  not  have  Ireen 
proKrammr’ii  to  a  m<xlified  merchan¬ 
dising  class. 

Mr.  Y  complains  of  three  late  ad- 
missirms  to  his  Irusiness-arithmctic 
dau,  taking  vigoroiu  exception  to  the 
general  office's  explanation  that  "it  is 
tiH)  late  in  the  term  to  program  them 
for  algebra." 

Mwtuol  Hardship 

An  inter«‘sting  casr*  is  Mr.  F's  re- 
(|U(‘st  that  Alice  N  Ire  transferred  to 
another  teacher.  Alic«  had  Ix-en  in 
his  class  last  tenn  and  had  barely 
got  by  with  the  minimum  6.5  per 
<*nt;  now  he  has  her  in  the  next 
grade.  He  feels  that  “the  pres«*nt 
program  works  an  injustice;  on  Iroth 
te.icl)er  anrl  student,"  that  each  had 
had  enougli  of  the  other  during  thc 
past  six  mouths. 

Then  tlwre's  the  rx’casional  Ixrner 
by  either  the  program  errmmittee  or 
the  homenxrni  teacher,  whereby 
Kathy  I.  was  programmed  to  Bfxrk- 


kecping  2  (Hk  2)  instead  of  Becord 
Keeping  2  (BK  2). 

Once  in  a  long  while,  the  request 
may  represent  an  attempt  to  extricate 
oneself  from  a  delicate  situation.  For 
example,  young  Mrs.  J  requested 
confidentially  that  (^arol  C  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  teacher's  class  in 
or<h*r  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  teach  her  mother-in-law's 
neighbor. 

The  reader  is  Ix'ing  spared  the 
details  conc(*rning  the  solution  ar 
rived  at  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
casi's.  For  that  matter,  specific  solu 
tions  are  not  gennane  to  this  di.scus- 
sion.  What  is  more  important  is  thc 
basic  philosophy  involved  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  problems.  These 
are  presented  in  terms  of  the  series 
of  guiding  principles  shown  lx*low. 

(The  reader  will  recognize  that 
each  rerpiest  shixild  lie  determined 
on  its  own  merits,  that  very  rarely 
are  any  two  ca.S4's  alike  in  every  re 
sp<‘ct,  and  that  the  department  head 
is  often  called  on  to  weigh  one  of 
the  guiding  principles  against  another 
lx*fore  arriving  at  a  solution.) 


GUIDING  1 
PRINCIPLES 
FOR 

PROBLEM-SOLVING 


1.  Put  students  at  ease;  with  the  element  of  tension 
lenioved,  a  rational  appraisal  will  lx*  ixissible. 

2.  Be  exceedingly  patient;  avoid  getting  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  |x*rson  making  the  rcxjiiest. 

3.  Discxxirage  students  from  passing  jiidginent  on  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  or  the  expc'rleiic'e  of  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  don’t  ignore  student  complaints. 

4.  Don’t  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  any  request 
until  all  the  facts  have  lx*en  uscertaineil. 

.3.  Jot  down  several  brad  nottm,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  forgetting  |x*rtiiM-nt  facts. 


6.  Never  promise  the  im|M)ssib1e,  nor  lead  the  txim- 
plainant  to  reach  false  conclusions  alxiiit  the  dis[X)sition 
to  lx*  made  of  his  casr*. 

7.  Don’t  make  any  prmnise  unless  ytm  are  the  one  who 
will  lx*  carrying  out  the  promise  and  until  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  be  done. 

8.  Avoid  snap  judgments.  Saying  “Sr***  me  ihiring  tlie 
eighth  period  (or  the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning)”  will 
allow  time  to  explore  the  problem  or  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
formal  investigation. 

9.  Bemcmber  that  the  curricsilum  exists  for  the  Irenefit 
of  the  students,  but  the  students  should  lx;  expected  to 
work  up  to  capacity. 

10.  Don’t  subject  students  to  unpleasant  cx|H*riences 
day  after  day;  this  is  unfair  to  the  emotional  development 
of  adulesc<‘nt  youth.  On  th«*  other  hand,  iliscourage  stu¬ 
dents  from  indulging  in  imaginary  fears. 

11.  Ke(*p  in  mind  that  not  all  standaids  for  popularity 
with  students  are  etlucationally  sound. 

12.  I>«m’t,  out  of  a  desire  to  provide  students  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  security,  success,  and  recognition,  try  to  remove 
all  ol)Stacles  from  their  patfis. 


Hi 


BL'SINFSS  KDl’C.MION  WOKl.D 


ami  a  t'arelvns  »oliition  of  »uvh  a  /prohltan  turn  hv  u'or»e  than  no  sointion  at  all 


llaviiiK  dec-lined  t«)  indieatc*  the 
Milutiniis  arrived  at  in  the  ease's  citc'd, 
and  having  called  attentinn  to  a  list 
of  nohle  principles  that  enter  into  the 
making  of  any  decision,  it  is  only  fair 
to  relate  briefly  what  hap|)enecl  in 
one  case*— a  case*  in  which  hrc'ad  that 
had  Im'cii  cast  np<m  the*  waters  re- 
turne'el  lM*fore  many  days  had  passe-d. 

Very  e*arly  in  the  term,  Be'tty  S, 
a  student  attending  our  p.  m.  se'ssion, 
ap|M*are*d  with  a  re*e|nest  that  h«*r 
program  Im*  ehange'el;  site  simply 
c-onid  not  nnch'rstanel  her  te*ae‘her’s 
way  of  explaining  things.  IIe*r  reepiest 
was  denie‘d,  witfi  the  assurance  that 
she*  hael  a  wonderful  te*acher,  that 
onc*e‘  she*  iHH-ame*  accruste>me‘el  to  his 
ways  she*  would  nnelerstanel  him  pe*r> 
fe*e-tly  and  weinid  not  cetnsiele'r  le'aving 
fiis  e-lass,  and  that  she  was  at  lil)ert\ 
to  re*port  to  the  ele*partme*nt  office- 
during  the*  se*e*eind  pe‘ri(Kl  elaily  for 
any  spe*e'ial  tutoring  she*  might  re- 
epiire*.  rAs  a  p.  m.er,  her  day  offi- 
e-ially  iM'gan  with  the*  thirel  pe*rie)ef; 
and  this  propose*d  solution  would 
ne*et‘ssitale*  he*r  arriving  feirty  minute's 
earlier  for  a  we*e*k  or  so.)  Keir  se-veral 


elays,  Be*tty  availe*d  herself  etf  this 
olle*r,  the*n  caime?  up  with  the  Hatte'r* 
mg-thoiigh  seiinewhat  fantastic— re- 
epiest  tliat  she  “lx*  |X*iinitte‘d  to 
re*|X)rt  he*re  (the*  de-partment  eifiice?) 
for  the*  re‘st  eif  the*  te‘rm  and  stop 
atte*neling  her  lxN)kki*i*pmg  class." 

Good  Guidance  Helps 

Kortiinate'ly,  neit  tiNi  many  re‘e|ue>sts 
lor  c  hange  of  program  are  made  in 
any  one*  semester.  This  is  probably 
attrihntahle;  to  sound  basic  guieianev 
and  effie-ieMit  programming  at  our 
se'hexil.  We  Im>|m*  that  it’s  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  re*signation  to  eme*'s  lot  or  of 
a  se*nse‘  of  futility;  acliiully,  this  can’t 
lx*  tlie*  case,  sincer  stiide*nts  do  fc'el 
lre*e  to  turn  to  the*ir  guidance*  e-oim- 
selors  with  the*ir  problems,  and  the* 
coiin.sclor  can  then  take*  up  the  matter 
with  the*  departme*nt  offic*e. 

Iliere  are,  howe*\e*r,  enough  re*- 
epie*sts  to  make  se*rions  inroads  ein 
erne’s  time -anef,  fre*<pie*ntly,  the  loss 
of  one  speH'ific  perienl  may  me*an  the 
loss  of  an  entire  day,  insofar  as  a 
s|x*e-ific  chore  is  conee*rne*d.  Ye*t,  the 
‘‘(-omplaint  departme*nt’’  is  to  fre  open 


lor  husinc'ss  at  all  time's,  stndcnls  .end 
teachers  should  fe*e*l  that  the*ie  is 
some'one*  to  turn  to  with  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  must  lx*  |X>mte*cl  out  that  a  csiin- 
plainant  should  not  Im*  allowi'd  to 
assume  that,  Ix'cause*  he  is  grante*d  a 
patient  aiidienc*e,  the*  supe*rvi.soi  is 
going  to  ac-e-e*eie*  to  his  re'epiest.  |■',ae-h 
ca.se  is  to  In*  de*lermine>d  on  its  own 
merits,  with  full  reali/alion  that  the 
de‘te*rmination  on  any  re’r/iii’.vt  that  is 
hase'd  on  one  se‘t  of  facts  may  re*snll 
in  tlrmantU  on  similar  si*ts  of  facts, 
since;  prece*de*nt  is  a  most  |N>te‘nt 
authority  in  iiidicial  |rr(M-i‘e‘dings.  By 
the  same  toke*n,  howe*ver,  w'e  should 
realize  that  a  firm  and  fair  stand  will 
eii*te‘r  others  from  pursuing  gronneb 
less  renpiests. 

A  careful  gathering  and  a  jiidie-ions 
appraisal  of  all  the*  facts  that  have 
any  lM*aring  on  a  problem  will  prove 
helpful  in  arriving  at  a  worthwhile 
riecision,  will  make*  the*  su|M*rvisor 
aware  of  various  ancillary  problems 
in  tlie  fnnelioning  of  tfie  de-partment, 
and  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
morale  of  iMith  sfnde*nls  and  teae-hers 


13.  Be*minel  yonrse*lf  that  ce*rtain  problems  are  be*st 
vilvc'd  by  facing  the*m  rather  than  by  avoiding  them. 

14.  In  diseussing  a  case  with  any  staff  me*rnlx'r,  lx* 
(-are*fui  not  to  pot  the*  stall  me'inlx'r  on  tlie  de*fensive*. 

Don’t  |M*rmit  the*  pe*rson  responsible  for  bringing  on 
a  proble*m  to  pass  it  along  to  someone*  else. 

IB.  Be  sure  that  your  solutions  give  full  rt*e-ogiiition  to 
prine-iple-s  of  mental  hygiene. 

17.  Emphasize*  to  students  that,  in  the  business  wexld, 
one*  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  cbexise  one’s  employer; 
oiH*  has  to  learn  to  ge*t  along  with  all  types  of  |x*ople. 

18.  Keme*mlM*r  that  tlx*  di*te*rmination  of  any  one  case 
may  serve  as  a  prescede*nt  for  othe*r  ca.ses. 

19.  He*s|K*c*t  stude*rit  c*onfidene»*s. 

2(t.  Judge  re-epiests  on  tlx*  basis  of  e-epiity,  not  em  whim. 

21.  Conskler  the  impact  of  any  dec  ision  on  the  polirv 
of  tlie  greatest  good  for  tlx*  greatest  rmmlier. 

22.  Be*  firm,  ye*t  gentle*,  in  ye»iir  de*cisions. 
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2*3.  Be*  cire*ums|M*ct;  avoid  having  re*epie*sts  for  change* 
of  program  develop  into  a  ’’rae-ke-t.’’ 

24.  Avoid  di.sposing  <>f  any  one  problem  by  me*ans  of  a 
viluticHi  that  brings  on  se*ve*ral  ix*w  proble*ms  in  its  wake. 

2.5.  (hve  thought  to  the  |x>ssihihty  eif  dis|Xising  of  se*v  • 
e-ral  other  problems  through  tlx*  solution  of  the*  oix*  preib- 
|e*m  that  e*iirre*ntly  ele*mands  attention. 

26.  Try  te>  asce*rtaiii  wlx*the*r  the  curie*nt  proble*ni  is 
actually  a  symptom  e>f  sonx*  de*e*|M*r  probh-m.  If  it  is,  in 
addition  to  solving  the  imineeliate*  proble*m,  treat  tius  deepet 
problem  so  that  similar  complaints  will  not  recnir, 

27.  KeM*p  an  informal  rc*c*e»rd  of  the  name's  (jf  those 
who  make  rr*e|ix*sts  and  of  the  dis|H>situxi  of  the  cases,  as 
a  e  he*e  k  on  "re-peafers." 

28.  Be*ar  in  mind  that  vmx*  re*c|uests  for  change*  of 
|>rogram  are  valuable*  clues  for  refe*rral  to  the  school’s 
|x*rsonality  giiielaric-e  f»ffice*r. 

29.  Follow  up  eases  informally,  m  c>rder  to  determirx* 
whetlx-r  adjustment  has  taken  place. 

36.  Always  cibserve  principles  c>f  professional  c'thx's 
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DOROTHY  H.  SCHWARTZ 

Christopher  Columbus  High  School.  Bronx,  N.  Y 
Beruch  School  of  Busir^s  Administration,  City  Collegrt,  N  Y 


the  case  of  the 

reluctant  stenographer 

Who  mode  Frances  afraid  of  advanced  stenography? 
Why  do  thousands  of  others  feel  the  same  way  she  did? 


THIS  IS  THE  CITY— New  York,  New  York.  I  work 
here.  I'm  a  teacher.  My  name  Is  Schwartz. 

It  was  Monday.  February  4,  5:45  p.  m.  I  was 
on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  Baruch  Building, 
on  my  way  to  the  first  session  of  the  semester 
in  Gregg  Intermediate  Stenography,  when  I  met 
Frances,  who  had  been  my  student  in  Elementary 
Stenography  the  term  before. 

1  asked  her  if  she  was  coming  to  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  class.  No,  she  wasn't;  she  was  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Elementary  course.  Somewhat  startled, 

I  recalled  that  I  had  given  her  a  B.  Yes,  but 
she  still  wasn't  ready  for  Intermediate.  She 
"had  to  know  her  outlines  better." 

I  didn't  see  Frances  again.  I  don't  know  if 
she  ever  learned  enough  shorthand  theory  to  go 
on,  because  she  didn't  turn  up  in  the  next  In¬ 
termediate  class,  either.  Yet  I  knew,  even 
while  she  was  in  that  evening  Elementary  class 
at  City  College,  that  Frances  had  majored  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  high  school.  .  . 


THK  SIOHY  u  tnu:.  Only  tli« 
iiMiiK*  iluii  Imh'ii  <;fiunKt‘<l,  t(j  pro- 
tecl  (he  iiiiKJcent. 

FruiKX'ti  in  the  obviously  reluctant 
stenographer,  tny  name  for  one  who 
resists  using  her  training.  She  is  per* 
hups  an  (*xtreine  exuinple;  but  thi.H 
merely  increases  her  value,  for  there 
aie  others  like  her. 

I  l)elieve  that  teachers  of  stenog- 
laphy  cri'ate  reluctant  stenogra¬ 
phers.  We  don't  create  ail  of  them 
-  foi  (here  always  have  Ikmmi  and 
always  will  In*  those  in  everv  en¬ 
deavor  who  will  dt*ny  their  training 
and  r(*fuse  it  as  a  voc‘ation.  hut  we 
do  add  to  their  ranks. 

We  teachers  can  create  reluctant 
stenographers  because  we  work  with 
the  details  of  shorthand,  write  it 
extremely  accurately,  think  of  and 
ilwell  on  the  theory— and  too  soon 
expect  the  student  to  do  the  same. 
Now,  I,  too,  am  revolteil  bv  'the 


“inake-iHrlieve”  Cregg  that  our  new, 
blundering  students  sometimes  seem 
to  insist  on  producing.  1,  tiMi,  am 
appalled  at  the  lack  ol  .lesthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  si/4‘  of  strokes.  I,  t(Nj, 
wonder  if  these  young  hopefuls  ever 
see— really  tee,  not  just  gain-  at— 
what  they  copy  so  assiduously,  so 
blindly. 

Hut  I  also  know  that  some  of  those 
early  attempts  will  surely  improve 
as  the  student  t'opies  more  short¬ 
hand,  reads  more  shorthand,  is  re¬ 
minded  of  more  shorthand,  Bnally 
“sees’*  more  shorthand.  NolxMly 
dreams  of  “improving’*  the  child’s 
speech  in  those  first  faltering  efforts, 
either. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  careless  and  imstN'ing  student 
has  to  In*  brought  up  short,  just  as 
the  conscientious  parent  will  Ix'gin 
to  c-orrect  a  lisp  or  other  fault  of  the 
voting  child.  The  old  habit  has  to  In: 


changed,  a  task  that  is  infinitely 
t'asier  when  it  is  still  relatively  young 
and  tender— but  not  Ix-fore  sufficient 
“experit'iicing"  indicates  that  the 
fault  will  not  right  itself. 

1  therefore  adjure  giving  the  stu¬ 
dent  time  to  adjust  to  the  skill  and 
the  classroom  atmosphere.  So  favor¬ 
able  a  iN'ginning  helps  to  induce 
early  a  favorable  impression  of  ste¬ 
nography  that  is  difficult  to  eras** 
And  just  as  we  restrain  oursrdves 
from  correcting  tim  early,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  expt*ct  that  our  students 
will  not  have  our  mastery  of  the 
details  and  the  theory— to  expect 
that  they  will  not  have  our  extreme 
ac'C’uracy  in  writing  shorthand— be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  at  all  nec'essary  to 
write  near-perfect  shorthand  in  ordei 
to  obtain  an  accurate  transcript. 

This  is  what  I  think  happened  to 
Frances.  Hounded  and  pounded, 
( Continued  on  pane  3ii ) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SHOULD  TEACHERS 

HAVE  FIVE  YEARS 
OF  TRAINING? 


"Yes,"  say  half  of  the  teacher-education 
leaders  surveyed;  but  many  favor  making  the  fifth 
year  parallel  actual  teaching  experience 

J.  KENNETH  ROACH 

University  of  Ceorgo,  Afherw 


SHOULD  THE  TIME  recjuired  for  t«*acher  educa¬ 
tion  l>e  equal  to  the  recjuirement  for  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law  and  medicine*?  Should  it,  at  least,  he 
longer  than  the  customary  four-year  college  program? 
As  part  of  a  dfKtoral  study,  1  submitted  the  following 
tpiestion  to  61  leaders  in  gt'neral  teacher  education 
and  to  50  leaders  in  business-teacher  education: 

Optimum  number  of  college  years  needed  to  Leaders 
jyrepare  capable  students  for  their  initial  (not  Approvinn 


internship)  teaching  position  is:  Statement 

(a)  six  years .  ....  2% 

(h)  five  years .  .  .  .50% 

(c)  four  years .  . .  35% 

Id)  three  years  (or  less) .  2% 

(e)  four  or  five  years .  7% 


Apparently  In'lieving  that  an  adequate  cultural 
background  can  no  longer  1m*  semretl,  nor  modem 
jK'dagogy  1m;  mastered,  in  th<*  time  usually  assigned 
to  a  college  education,  slightly  more  than  half  the 
leaders  (52  per  cent)  would  extend  the  pre-s<*rvice 
training  of  teachers  lM;yon<l  the  fourth  year.  These 
majority  leaders  may  see  other  justifications  for  their 
position  than  the  ones  just  mentioned.  Soon*  of  them 
may  lH*lieve  that  such  extension  offers  the  only  method 
of  changing  teac-hing  from  a  vocation  to  a  real  prf»- 
fession,  since  it  would  tend  to  eliminate  all  but  those 
who  plan  to  make  teaching  a  life  work.  Others  may 
|M)int  out  that  the  additional  time  p<‘ri(Ml  also  pro- 
vid«*s  a  greater  opportunity  for  |M)sitive  selection  on 
the  part  of  teacher  trainers.  For  one  thing,  it  permits 
.t  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  student's  abilities  and 
.iptitudes  for  teaching.  Furthermore,  it  should  attract 
more  capable  candidates,  sinc'e  academic  ability  tends 
to  vary  in  rlirect  proportion  tr)  the  length  of  the  train¬ 
ing  p«*rio<l  require<l. 


I)t*spite  th(‘  advantages  claimed  for  an  extended 
teacher-education  program,  a  large  minority  of  tlu* 
leaders  (35  iM;r  cent)  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  fifth 
year  shoidd  1m;  of  an  in-service,  rather  than  of  a  pre- 
service,  nature.  TlM*se  leaders  undoubtedly  would  not 
argue  that  the  present  four-year  currinilum  produces 
a  completely  pr«*pare<l  teacher;  but  they  feel  that  a 
regular  fifth  year  would  not  <lo  so  either.  31iey  make 
th(‘  point  that  at  no  time  will  the  iM'tter  teacher  con¬ 
sider  his  preparation  complete,  instead  of  adding  a 
fifth  year,  they  wouhl  recommend  a  critical  evaluation 
of  the  four-year  program  in  order  to  determine  wherein 
it  C'an  1m;  improved.  Tlieir  position  is  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  training  should  parallel,  rather  than  precede, 
actual  teaching  exp<*rience. 

Faulty  Proceif  of  Saiection 

This  minority  group  of  headers  would  not  accept  the 
conclusion  that  tlu;  extra  tim<;  provided  by  a  regular 
five-y(;ar  curriculum  would  result  in  a  greatly  im- 
prov<*d  selective  prrK-ess.  Accorrling  to  them,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  Im;  iM>ssible  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  student's  abilities  an<l  aptitudes  over 
a  four-year  |K*rifMl.  While  they  might  agree  with  the 
majority  contention  that  the  fifth-year  re(|uir<‘ment 
vsoiild  scrr*<*n  out  candi<lates,  they  are  by  no  rrleans 
convinced  that  these*  would  1m;  the;  less  desirable  can¬ 
didates.  For,  if  tln*s<;  less  desirable  students  can  com¬ 
plete;  the*  re*ejuire*me*nts  of  a  four-ye;ar  program,  the;re* 
is  little;  re-aseni  to  ce)nclude  that  the*y  ceaild  not  Im* 
e-epially  succ'e;ssful  unde*r  a  five-ye*ar  plan.  'I'he;  (Meirit 
that  the;  minority  le*ade*rs  would  make*  is  that  the  i;x- 
te*ttsion  of  a  pre-se*rvice*  training  pe*rieMl  would  re;sult 
in  an  unde*sirable  sele;ctive*  prcKess— se*le*e-tie»n  on  the 
basis  of  ability  tr)  pay. 
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THK  SKIH'I  of  .1  ({ray-hiiin-d 
woman,  witli  IcxllMKtks  iindcr  hct 
anil,  attrnciintt  adiill  rveniiiK  i  iukM-k 
IK  not  ni'ws.  Hut  tin*  |)r(‘|>on<l<‘rant-(‘ 
ot  oidor  KtiidcniK,  aK**  t  irni  40  to  00, 

III  d/ii/  claskrk  in  many  l>uKiii(**iK 
m-IiooIk  u  (vrtainly  a  now  Irond.  In 
our  Hionx  hraiuh,  ior  exampio,  adultk 
c-ompriM*  75  pi*r  cont  of  tin*  Ktndcnt 
iMwly  tliiK  your. 

Wlut  IK  molivutiiiK  Motlurr  and 
(dandmotlior  to  onroll  fur  InixinokK 
ooiirkOK?  flow  are  hiiKiiWKii  KofuNiU 
mi-’otintt  tlio  cliullongo  of  thiK  now 
ly|M‘  of  Ktiidont  potontial? 

Ilio  rnatiiro  ktndont  wants  to  (pial- 
ify  for  a  'Misition  mainly  for  two 
rrusoiiK;  i  I )  ErtnumiU  nrceanUy.  \ 
widow  or  ilivorisM*  has  tlio  prob- 
linn  of  oarniiiK  livolihtKHi.  In  tbo 
('•KT  of  many  otlirrs,  tho  not'd  to 
mot't  tlio  Hpiraling  imt  of  living  pro- 
vUloK  tlio  iiKt'iitivo.  (2)  Htm-tUnn, 
Wlion  L-liildroii  liavo  grown  up,  tlio 
aiotlior  ik  loft  with  tiino  that  Ix-gK  to 
In*  ntili/a>d  profitably. 

rho  oonditioiik  of  oiir  tiiiios  aro 
inokt  fusoiablo  to  holping  tho  oldoi 
|M'iKon  to  loali//*  hor  ambitioiiK.  For 
ono  thing,  tho  shortago  of  offioo 
workors  proiniKos  to  lx*  with  us  for  a 
vory  long  tiiiio;  tlioio  aro  many  hiora- 
tivo  fobs  availablo.  For  anotlMU,  a 
groat  doal  is  lM*ing  dono  to  roinovo 
tlw  ago  liarrior  in  (*niplovinoiit.  In 
Now  York  (lity,  lor  oxampio,  Ot. 
Ikadoro  laibiii,  Stato  Indiistrial  (ami* 
iiiisKioiM'r,  has  annonnooti  that  a  $1.5,> 
tMM)  grunt  fniiii  tho  Stale  F.iiipluy- 
inont  Sorvico,  a  diviKion  of  tho  Stato 
lailMir  IX'partiiiont,  has  In'oii  diKlii* 
bull'd  iNpially  to  lhrt*(*  privato  oiii' 
ploymont  agoiioioK  for  a  rokoaroh  and 
pilot  profoot.  TIm.'ko  agonoM'K- tho 
\'(M-uti<Nial  Sorx'ic'o  Ontor  of  tho 
Young  Mm's  C!hristian  AssiK'iation, 
tho  Arohdiix'oxan  (hiidanoo  Sonioo. 
ami  tho  Fi'iioration  F.iiiplo> inont  and 


thiidaiioi'  Sorvifi!-havo  Im'oii  ooii- 
diioting  an  intonsive  drive  to  fimi 
siiitablo  F*hK  lor  M'le(1o<l  groups  of 
moil  and  women  lx*twei*n  45  and 
HO  yi'ars  of  ago.  Also,  Soorotary  of 
l.alMir  Jamos  F.  V1itc4ioll  has  warned 
that  tho  only  way  to  alloviate  the 
shortago  of  oflui*  help  is  for  the 
biiKinoKs  world  to  acis'pt  M'liior  ap- 
plioaiitk  aooording  to  ability,  not  age. 

rhough  tin;  problem  of  the  age 
Irarrioi  is  far  from  Ix'ing  oompli'toly 
solved,  it  is  a  hoartoniiig  sign  of  our 
times  that  it  is  gruduully  iN-ing  worn 
down.  Nowadays  it  is  not  unusual  to 
road  in  tho  Help  WantiMl  columns; 
“Mature  soori*tary  pn*forred.”  'Phis 
is  tho  kind  of  attitude  that  is  dis¬ 
pelling  tho  doubts  and  fours  of  tlu* 
older  pi'rKon  and  iiiHiioncing  hor  to 
take  a  business  course. 

To  inei't  tbo  ohallongo  of  this  new 
ty|M*  of  stiidont,  it  is  osM'iitial  to 
adopt  a  ness  attitndi*,  approach,  and 
tochniqiio.  Our  own  school  has  cm- 
liurkod  on  a  throe-fold  program— 
promotional,  psychological,  and  ix*<i- 
agogic-that  may  prove  to  Ik*  of  in¬ 
terest  to  other  scIkmiIs. 

Promotional  Program 

Our  ad\('rtis4*m<‘nts  are  slanted  to 
attract  the  oUler  pi-naHi.  We  oftiT 
intensive  c*4Nirses  as  well  as  review 
or  refresher  cours<*s,  with  the  Hr*x- 
ibility  of  hours  and  asKuraiKOs  of 
omplosmeiit.  To  t*nablc  those  with 
homo  ios|Kinsibilitios  to  attend  day 
(lassos,  we  |)<*rmit  ad|ustmonts  in 
hours,  and  soiiiotiiiies  even  days,  to 
suit  individual  needs.  Our  attitude 
is  iM'iiiiissive  and  iimh'i standing. 

Ptychologicol  Approach 

Teaching,  particularly  on  the  adult 
h'vel,  includes  couns<*ling.  We  c<mui- 
sol  tile  st'iiior  student  to  consider 
ago  a  help,  not  a  hindrance.  |)r. 


Martin  CoimiN*rt,  author  of  Von  .Are 
Youn^i'r  Tluin  Y(m  Think,  has  writ¬ 
ten,  “A  normal  p«*rson  is  at  his  lx*st 
mental  peraxl  b<*twr*en  40  and  70.” 

It  is  a  paradox  that,  although  the 
oldster  hoiK's  the  future  eniployei 
will  forget  the  age  farior,  shr  con¬ 
stantly  remembers  it.  She  would  do 
fx'tter  to  ri'inomlM'r  tho  words  of 
Kdward  L.  Thorndike  of  Catliimbia 
University;  “Age  in  itself  is  a  miiioi 
faiior  in  either  succt'ss  or  failure. 
Capacity,  interest,  energy,  and  time 
are  the  essentials.”  According  to  l)i. 
Alexis  C’arrel,  th<*  mind  is  geared  to 
a  long  pull.  "When  physical  faculties 
Ix'gin  to  w«*aken,”  he  claims,  “the 
mind  smuetiimrs  attains  the  summit 
of  development." 

W'hen  the  st'iiior  student  reali/i-s 
that  age  is  mrt  just  a  matt<*r  of  ehro 
oology  but  a  combination  of  psyclui 
logical,  genetic,  and  emotional  fai - 
tors-that  it  is  ixissible  to  In*  old  at 
50  or  young  at  70  -she  is  able  to 
devote  herself  to  her  studies. 

Interruptions  in  hor  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  should  In*  accepted  as  normal 
phasi's  of  adjustmf'iit.  Hie  instrudor, 
in  tho  role  of  criunselor,  can  h«*lji 
bridge  the  gap  op«*ned  up  by  the 
oUlstor's  leaving  the  relatively  fixotl 
pattern  of  Immim*  life  to  l>e  subjected 
to  the  uncT'ilainties  of  a  leaniei. 
'rlien,  t«K),  tlw*  instructor  can  ke»'p 
the  iiummI  of  the  class  one  of  ho|N- 
and  optimism;  for  tlie  adult  studr-nt 
has  a  propi'iisity  to  In*  tiNi  ambitious 
in  hor  /x*al  to  comploti*  tho  c-ours« 
(piickly.  WIm'Ii  aitciinplikhmont  d(N*s 
not  c'oincidi*  with  <*xp<*ctation,  do- 
joction  can  spread  over  tho  entire 
classriNim. 

Wliat,  precisely,  can  l>e  done  in 
in  such  situations?  I  have  tried  tliese 
devic'es  with  giNxl  results: 

PK.F  TALKS.  Like  a  gentler  v«t- 
sinn  of  tin*  fcNitball  coach  who  tolls 
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SYLVIA  A.  BIRNS, 

Dra^e  Si  hool  Irv  .  Ni>vk  YofW  City 

The  trend  is  upward — in  ambition  as  well  as  aqe. 
Business  schools  must  now  tailor  their  courses 
for  older  women,  in  both  day  and  evening  classes 


lii>  iiK'ii  iKit  to  act  like  sissies  hut  to 
^o  out  au<l  will,  I  ailiiioiiish  ui\ 
older  students  to  ^o  iorward  instead 
ol  tearfully  lookiur'  haikward.  (iouls 
are  tiiliilled  tlirou^li  persisteiut- ,  a 
child  learns  to  skate  hy  Kettiii^  up 
t‘very  time  he  falls  down.  iMatr-aiis 
III  leariiiiiK  ar<‘  natural,  we  all  have 
“low  priKluction"  and  “lilt'll  produc¬ 
tion"  days. 

It  is  iniiMirtant  for  learners  to  huild 
up  small  siiccesvs  as  morale-lMxisters 
and  confidenet'-inspirers.  'J'he  m- 
strnctor  can  award  them  recognition 
III  the  form  of  pins  and  ('ertifitates 
for  s|)i-ed  accomplishmeuts  (e.  t{-. 
('•rvfm  'l  yiyewritiiiK  and  .Steno^raphv 
\warfis)  and  have  them  participate 
III  cs»nt«*sts  (e.  n.,  the  KsterhriMik 
(M'li  contests).  More  important  is  the 
( oiitrihiition  madi*  h)  the  teaclu-r 
who  Hives  the  small  InHist,  the  words 
of  approval  and  commeiidatioii  foi 
any  task  well  done. 

IN.SFIHAIION  HV  KXAMPI.K. 
\ew'si)ap«*rs  and  maHa/in<*s  are  rjiiick 
to  focus  the  spotlinlit  imi  the  attain- 
ments  of  oldsters.  Stories  alMiiit  stmi- 
ior  citi/.ens’  earniiiH  eollene  denrees, 
siirmountiiiH  ohstacles,  conqiieriiiH 
handicaps,  and  seciiriiiH  IukIi  posi¬ 
tions  inspire  older  learners.  One  of 
my  former  students,  now  a  vierv 
president  of  a  hank,  would  Im* 
pleavd  to  know  how  often  her  story 
lias  lM'!en  narrated  in  my  classes. 
My  scrapIxKik  includes  not  only  pre¬ 
sent  day  accounts  of  successful  old¬ 
sters,  hut  historical  exampU's.  tiKi 


Such  stories  can  make  worth  while 
ilictation  material  lor  the  .idvanced 
stenoHraphy  classes. 

mi:  TIIKHAFKl  lie  SMIl.l..  lo 
induce  an  optimistic,  hopeful  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  ilassriMim  when  tension 
and  latiHiie  piesail,  I  suhiiiit  th.it 
the  ther.ip«-ntic  v.dui*  of  a  smile  is 
worth  more  than  aiqthiiiH  elsi-.  'I  h< 
first  reipiisite  is  an  affahle  instriictoi, 
lor  one  smile  henets  another.  .A 
smile  can  have  a  practical  applu  .itioii, 
too.  DiiriiiH  a  spelliiiH  st'ssion,  loi 
example,  a  word  may  spark  an  amtis- 
iiiH  story  that,  for  hoo*I  measure, 
illustrates  tfie  mcaiuiiH  or  s|M‘lhnH  of 
a  word  in  a  strikiiiH  or  pictiiresrpic 
way.  Or,  m  excmplityniH  dirert 
ipiotations  diiriiiH  a  Hramm.ii  dis¬ 
cussion.  th(‘  instructor  can  iisi*  dia 
loHiie  witli  a  divtutiiiH  punch  line 
He  can  remind  the  class,  too,  of  the 
cheerful  fact  tliat  it  takes  less 
ciicrHN  to  smile  {'Hi  niuv-li*s)  than 
to  frown  f ft2  miisdes). 

Teaching  Technique 

The  oirler  |M'rson  often  tin  ns  out 
to  lie  a  more  res|>onsive  stiidr-nt  than 
her  yoiiiiHcr  classmate.  .Motivaterl  hy 
a  stronH  vocational  inc«*ntive,  slie 
kiKAvs  how  to  apply  hersrdf  and 
wastr-s  less  time.  Her  prohlern,  as 
Dr.  jack  Hotwinick  ol  tlie  .National 
Institute  of  Mental  Healtli  states,  is 
not  learning  hut  unlearning -that  is, 
eliminating  patterns  of  liehavior  that 
are  no  longer  appropriate. 

For  effective  teacliing,  thciefoie. 


It  IS  aiUis.ihle  lo  assist  the  aiiiill  lo 
alter  two  things,  point  of  view  and 
dread  of  m-w  ide.is 

A  case  in  point  concerns  the 
older  |N-iv)u  who  enrolls  for  a  re- 
fieshiM  stcnogiaphy  course.  The 
ipieslion  inimedialely  arises;  “Wh.il 
lexih'Mtk  should  he  used,  llie  Ali- 
mvers.iry  or  .Simplified  eilition?" 
()|ten  a  student  dreads  lo  try  the 
newel  and  e.isiei  version,  even 
though  she  has  only  vague  memorieai 
of  ifie  forniei  text.  It  is  up  to  tli« 
instructor  to  make  tfie  decision  after 
carefully  testing  and  analy/ing  each 
individual. 

To  meet  the  efliicational  neetii  of 
our  senior  students  wIiom'  liack- 
gronnds  leipure  u|Mlaling,  out  sihiNil 
h.is  extended  the  ciirriciilum  to  in- 
( hide  l-'.nglish  ol  iiMHlerii  hiislness, 
punctuation  and  capitali/alioii  re¬ 
views,  up-to-date  letter  arrange¬ 
ments,  telephone  lecfmiqiie,  and  new 
machines. 

With  speciali/i‘d  training  and  imt- 
sonali/j-d  guidance,  older  stiuh'iiti 
.lie  laiuiid  to  “THY-umph,”  lier-aiise 
they  are  inspired  to  accr'iil  that  first 
syllalile  until  tliey  do. 

TTu'  Women’s  Hureaii  reminds  us 
that,  for  maximum  pros|H*rity,  Airier- 
Ka  nf'eds  older  men  and  women, 
.Old  that  more  of  tlieni  may  lie  ex- 
jiected  to  fx*  drawn  into  the  lalmr 
m.irket  Hosmi*ss  sclxiols  are  demon¬ 
strating  tfiat  tliey  are  doing  tlieir 
part  in  |»rep.iring  older  citi/ens  to 
m.ike  tiieir  < untrihution 
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CALVIN  KfNNEDY  /  Otr.lahomj  A  0  M  ,  Stiiiw^ier 

Business  EDUCATOKS  often  emphaiize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  relating  higfi  school  kubjects  to  the  everyday 
<*xperiencet  of  itudenta.  A  high  Khool  Ixxrkkeeping  course 
pretenti  an  ideal  situatirin  for  capitalizing  on  student  ex¬ 
periences;  yet  bookkeeping  too  often  sticks  to  theory. 

"Fliis  discussion  illustrates  a  meaningful  experience,  com¬ 
mon  to  many  higli  school  students,  that  can  be  used  as 
a  supiilmientary  aid  in  teaching  the  basic  principhrs  of 
first-year  bookkeeping.  For  our  purposes,  let’s  assume  thac: 

You  are  a  Inisiness  teacher  in  a  small  higli  school  with 
approximately  1.50  students  in  the  upper  three  grades.  You 
are  the  sponsor  of  the  senior  class;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
your  IxMikkerrping  students  are  memliers  of  the  senior  class. 
At  the  iK’ginning  of  the  school  year,  the  senior  class  has  $50 
in  its  bank  account.  The  money  can  lx;  used  in  any  way 
the  class  rnemtiers  wish;  however,  its  major  purprise  is  to 
finance  the  senior -class  trip,  which  will  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  In  the  course  of  the  yf»r,  several 
money  making  projects  will  add  to  the  bank  account. 

As  new  Ixiokkicping  principles  are  introduced,  thcry  can 
lie  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  financial  records  of  thi- 
stmior  class.  Illustrating  every  new  principle  might  be¬ 
come  monotonous;  it  would  probably  be  l>est  to  use  the 
records  only  to  stress  major  [>oints. 

After  disc*ussing  the  text  material  and  whatever  othei 
inatfTiaU  you  have  available,  you  can  illustrate  the  book¬ 
keeping  erpialion  by  using  the  class  records.  You  might 
place  this  diagram  on  the  chalklniard; 

A  -  I.  +  V 

('.ash  ISO  »  Senior  Class,  Capital  |r)0 
No  liabilities  have  been  incurred,  of  course;  so  there  is 
iiotliing  in  the  liability  section  of  the  equation.  Since  some 
businesses  operate  strictly  on  a  cash  basis,  this  illustration 


RELATE  BOOKKEEPING 
TO  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 


is  not  completely  unrealistic.  If  you  want  to  carry  this 
illustration  further,  you  can  assume  some  liabilities  and 
show  how  the  equation  is  affected.  Fur  example,  if  the 
senior  class  has  Irorrowerl  $I(M)  from  the  local  bank,  the 
equation  will  Ire; 

A  -  I.  +  I*  . 

(aMli  $150  M  First  Natl,  liank  |IU0  t  Sriiinr  Claiw,  ('.apitul  I'lO 

Every  Benior<lass  member  will  easily  understand  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  t'ondiicted  by  the  class.  If  the  class 
treasurer  writes  a  check  drawn  on  the  class  fuixl  to  pay 
the  IKK)  note  at  the  trank,  every  student  knows  that  the 
amount  of  cash  now  in  the  fund  will  decrease  by  IKK). 
It  should  rrot  Ire  diffimlt  to  show  tht'm  that  this  transaction 
will  bring  alrout  ii  decrease  in  an  Asset  account,  with  a 
ctrrresptrnding  de<;rease  in  a  Liability  account.  The  book¬ 
keeping  equation  will  still  be  in  balance,  but  it  will  now 
Ire  the  same  as  the  original  erpiation  above. 


One  of  your  students  may  raise  a  question  concerning 
interest  on  the  bank  loan.  It  is  best  to  pass  over  this 
question  without  a  discussion  of  the  procedure  for  record¬ 
ing  interest.  Simply  explain  that  the  manner  in  which  in¬ 
terest  is  rec-orded  in  bookkeeping  will  be  reserved  for 
latter  discussion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  closing  entries,  you  should  use  every  valid  techni¬ 
que  available  to  teach  these  entries  thorouglily.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  assume  that  the  senior  class  has  operated  the 
concession  stand  at  the  Friday  night  football  game.  The 
class  has  incurred  crperating  cnepenses  and  has  received  in¬ 
come  from  sales.  The  Proprietorship  section  of  the  ledger 
of  the  senior-class  financial  records  can  be  illustrated  by 
this  diagram,  which,  is  adapted  from  Lloyd  L.  Garrison’s 
’’Expanding  the  Fundamental  Bcxikkeeping  Equation” 
(BEW,  Oct.,  ’57,  p.  33): 

Senior  (2ai«iliil 


lee  Kxfieitiw 


(  •roci-ry  Expierts*- 


Soft-l>rink 


You  cun  use  the  diagram  to  show  that  the  Senior  Class, 
(.Capital  account  is  not  up  to  date;  there  have  been  de¬ 
creases  in  proprietorship  brought  about  by  the  expenses, 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  proprietorship  brought 
alrout  by  the  income  from  sales.  'Fhe  total  income  from 
sales  is  1106,  and  total  expenses  are  |66.  Income  from 
sales  is  greater  than  the  expcruies  of  doing  business;  there¬ 
fore,  the  proprietorship  of  the  swnior  class  has  increased. 
The  students  should  sense  the  need  for  some  method  of 
disposing  of  the  expense-  and  income-account  balances 
and  transferring  them  to  the  Senior  C.'lass,  Capital  account. 
That  method  is,  of  course,  the  use  of  closing  entries. 

Before  and  after  journalizing  the  closing  entries,  you 
can  use  this  diagram  to  aid  in  clarifying  the  way  in  which 
the  closing  entries  bring  aixmt  a  flow  of  the  expense 
and  income-account  balances  into  the  Senior  Class,  Capital 
account: 

Senior  f'laan.  Capital 


S«li~> 

ttiftlwr  KiOri 


lc»  Kx|)enw> 
1.00  t.OO 

(irofiery  Kxprtwe 
20.00  20.00 

S>ft-I>rink  Kxperme 
42.00  42  00 


In  taking  advantage  of  a  practical  situation,  you  need 
not,  of  cxiurse,  limit  yourself  to  the  financial  records  of 
the  scuiior  class;  you  can  just  as  easily  use  the  financial 
records  of  any  othd*  organization  in  the  schcx)l. 


BUSINESS  EDUC:.VH()\  WOlU.I) 


BACKYARD 


What's  more  practical  than  a  project  devised  especially 
to  prepare  students  for  jobs  in  a  specific  local  industry? 


A 


Kuhoh’s  Note;  The  anntuunity  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article  w  Conway, 
Mew  llamjiHhire,  where  the  author 
was  on  the  faculty  of  Croshy  Kennett 
Hiah  School  until  la^  fall. 

KF(JHK  HIS  DEATH  a  few 
years  ago,  Al  Jolson,  on  his 
radio  program,  frequently  sang  a 
song  tfiat  ended  with,  “Youll  find 
your  happiness  there-riglit  in  your 
own  hackyard!" 

And  so  it  is  with  teaching!  In  our 
r-fforts  to  bring  real  expr'riences  to  the 
business  classr<M)m,  we  sometimes  for¬ 
get  the  rich  de[x>sits  close  at  hand  and 
pass  them  by. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  searched 
ff»r  one  of  these  rich  deprjsits,  found 
it,  tapped  it,  and  won  a  "fortune.” 

A  crmsiderahle  number  of  our  com¬ 
munity’s  residents  are  emphiyed  by 
the  branch  office  of  a  nationally 
known  mail-order  house.  A  fair  i>er 
cent  of  the  business  graduates  of  our 
schrx)l— an  average-size  schor)l  with  a 
strong  enrollment  in  business  subjects 
-find  employment  at  this  branch 
office.  Many  of  our  citizens  trade  at 
the  retail  outlet  of  the  branch  office 
or  take  advantage  of  its  mail-order 
service.  In  fact,  almost  everyone  fn 
our  community  comes  in  contact  with 
this  firm  at  one  time  or  another. 


ROLL  H.  BLANCHARD, 

New  Yofk  State  Collt-ge  for  Tearhers,  Albany 

These,  then,  were  the  clues  that  led 
us  to  our  rich  deposit -the  branch- 
office  warehouse. 

On  a  visit  to  the  branch  office,  I 
was  received  most  courteously.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  plant,  company 
officials  carefully  [xjinted  out  to  me 
the  salient  features  of  mail-order  han¬ 
dling.  1  observed  the  step-by-step 
proc-essing  of  an  order,  noted  the 
duties  of  the  workers  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  skill  and  training  their  jol>s 
entailed. 

Yes,  this  was  what  I  wanted! 

"0)111(1  I  bring  my  students  in  for 
a  similar  tour?" 

The  manager  sadly  sh(X)k  his  head 
—adults,  yes,  but  company  policy 
would  not  |)ermit  higli  sch(K>l  students. 
He  would,  however,  gladly  supply  us 
with  all  the  information  we  desired; 
and  we  could  feel  free  to  take  all  the 
pictures  we  needed. 

Pictures?  Here*  was  a  thought!  My 
own  students’  meager  ability  in  pho¬ 
tography  would  hardly  be  adequate  to 
the  task,  but  we  could  enlist  the 
serviws  of  the  high  schwl  photogra¬ 
phy  clubs. 

We  decided  to  pr(Klut“e  color  slides. 
We  found  that  30  frames  would  cover 
adequately  the  various  steps  In  mail- 
ord(T  handling.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  take  a  series  of  shots  of  each  step 
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fiom  wbieli  we  could  select  the  |>est 
picture,  we  Ixnight  two  rolls  of  36- 
exposurc  35mm.  film  at  $1.80  a  roll 
and  72  flash  bulbs  at  1 1  cents  each. 
The  charges  involved  in  developing 
and  mounting  the  slides  amounted 
to  $2  a  roll.  Total  cost:  $I5..52.  Our 
final  task  was  the  preparation  of  a 
script  to  expl.dn  each  picture. 

Here  was  a  made- to-order  dtrvice 
for  die  office-practice  classes.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  could  study  with  care  the 
series  of  pictures  entitled:  "'Hie 
OlericaU  'Fake  Over.”  We  could  now 
see  the  different  tasks  performed  and 
the  variety  of  machines  lued.  We 
could  develop  a  lively  discussion  on 
the  skills,  training,  and  standards  of 
|M-rformance  rerpiired. 

'Hie  r-onsumer-rxlucation  class  found 
valiK*  in  the  series  of  pictures  showing 
the  sehv’tton  of  gotnls  and  the  ways 
of  storing,  handling,  and  packing 
them. 

The  general-business  class  dis¬ 
cussed  the  ways  in  which  orders  were 
placed,  the  time  element,  and  metiwals 
of  shipping  and  transporting. 

.And  so  we  ('oiild  go  on  .  .  . 

We  had  found  a  rich  deposit.  But 
we  must  not  stop  here  -there  are  so 
many  more,  and  richer,  "veiru”  to  la- 
found,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  right 
here  in  our  own  backvard! 
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Do  our  graduates  know  what  they  want^  what 
they  can  do,  and  what  they'll  be  paid  for  it^ 


Are  we  helping  our  studer 


^/07 /•,.  Thu  ariu  lf  U  hoJU'd  on  a 
npeech  niven  hy  the  aidhor  hefttre 
the  Ttdedo  ciuipter  of  tfte  Natiotud 
(tffue  Mananeinmt  AHHocitition. 

y(JU  AND  1  kium'  tliut  all 

ut((*rk  aren't  jiivi'nilc  ilrliii- 
<4iientH,  d(i|M;  udduls,  alcoholics,  or 
vancluU.  Hiey  dctii't  all  kick  in  the 
riMils  of  hoses.  'Hiry  arc  not  proh- 
ItMii  younKsIcrs  .  .  .  tiMry’ri*  jost 

yooiiKstcrs  with  problems.  'I'hcir 
piohictns  arc  natural  liecaiisc  they 
are  tryiiiK  to  cstuhlish  themselves  in 
an  a<hilt  world  that  is  pretty  much 
mixed  up  ...  at  least,  to  titeir  gen¬ 
eration 

Wliat  are  we  doiiiK  to  help  them? 
Two  examples  of  whut  a  luck  of 
c<Ni(«rii  can  do  should  illustrate 
what  1  mean. 

I'erliaps  every  rluy  yrm  see  a  man 
who  walks  with  a  limp.  Wliat  you 
may  or  may  not  know  is  that,  when 
he  was  a  Iraby,  he  rolled  off  a  table 
and  was  injured.  An  accident?  Sure. 
Hut  throufiliout  his  life  his  mother 
has  had  a  huuntinK  remiiuler  of  one 
moment  of  carelessness.  If  she  hud 
not  left  him  unf(uarded  for  that  brief 
moment  .  .  .  well,  you  Ret  the  idea. 

In  another  example,  we  see  a 
father  pleudiiiR  unstit'cessfiilly  to  R«‘t 
his  son  out  of  juil.  Tlie  lockup  was 
proper,  consideriiiR  the  misdemeanor. 
But  the  circumstancf-s  that  permitted 
this  yuiinR  man  to  ro  astray  .  .  .  well, 
uRain  vou  Ret  tlte  |Miii>t 


Hut  let’s  (piit  tulkiiiR  aliout  otliers 
who  failed  in  their  res|)onsibiliti«'s. 
last’s  look  into  the  mirror  of  life  and 
take  inventory  of  ourselves.  How 
well  do  we  stack  up? 

Do  you  ever  see  irersons,  Rrown- 
ups  now,  who  were  irrepressible 
youths  when  they  were  entnisted  to 
your  care?  If  some  of  them  today 
are  not  ineasurinR  up  to  expectations, 
do  you  ever  wonder  why?  In  some 
instances,  ikav  that  we  look  back, 
did  we  perhaps  stop  cariiiR  too  soon? 

Oh  sure,  all  of  us  can  name  sev* 
eral  success  stories.  We  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  somewhere  in 
the  past  we  may  have  influenced 
these  individuals  in  makiriR  wist*  de¬ 
cisions.  But  I  don’t  think  we  have 
much  riRht  to  become  too  proud. 
I’he  student  who  was  voted  “most 
likely  to  sucxeed”  probably  didn’t 
need  much  help  in  the  first  place. 

But  what  about  all  tlie  others, 
those  who  were  not  mitstandinR? 
They  are  by  far  the  majority.  'They 
required  more  help,  more  patience, 
more  guidante.  Did  they  Ret  more? 

I  say  that  every  one  of  your  stu¬ 
dents,  every  last  one,  is  worth  help- 
inR.  After  they  have  left  school, 
business  must  also  help  them.  In 
fact,  all  of  us  who  make  our  living 
working  with  people  have  u  respon¬ 
sibility  to  them.  But  yours  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility,  liecau.se  you  gel 
tliem  first.  Let’s  discuss  that  resprni- 
sibility. 


All  through  the  years,  educators 
liavc  improved  their  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  getting  along  in 
life.  When  the  student  reaches  high 
school,  he  embarks  on  two  new 
pluses  of  etlucation— vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  personality  development.  lli.\ 
advance  in  these  two  directions  de- 
[K‘nds  on  Iroth  his  ambitions  at  the 
time  and  the  facilities  of  the  sc1kk)I 
And  by  facilities  I  include  the  clur- 
acter  of  the  faculty. 

Formal  education  should  b<*  “lib¬ 
eral.’’  But  only  extremists  claim  that 
all  time  must  br*  devoted  to  “great 
thoughts,'*  “great  Ijooks,”  or  the  “wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages.”  The  wisdom  of  the 
ages  does  not  teach  the  student  how 
to  earn  his  k(?ep  in  a  machine  age 
Along  tla*  way  to  a  liberal  education, 
some*  esmsideration  must  Im;  given  to 
preparing  the  student  fur  a  vex'ation 
or  profession. 

Vocational  Training 

Vocational  education  is  for  all  who 
must  provide  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selve*s  and  their  families.  In  this 
country,  with  its  characteristic  atten¬ 
tion  to  financial  success,  it  is  natural 
that  the  06  million  men  and  women 
who  are  its  workers  should  have  a 
de*<p  anel  abiding  reali/atkm  that  vo¬ 
cational  training  is  an  inescapable 
part  of  the  preparation  for  life.  Of 
csiurse,  secondary  scIukiIs  also  include 
additional  education  to  acquaint  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  ailtural  side  of  life. 
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M)  that  they  may  hoiM*  to  enjoy  il  ,ts 
ihey  make  ptoniess  as  waj^e  eaiiieis 
HiKi.  s(li*N)ls  uii<i  ('f>Ilej(es  make  a 
j(eiiiiiiie  eiiort  to  lielp  tin;  student 
oiM  I*  lie  is  e<pii|)pe<l  to  Ix-jtin  work 
to  iind  tlie  typi*  of  <-m|)Ioyment  lot 
wlii(  Il  lie  IS  Ix'st  sniteil.  'I  liey  do  u 
j^immI  joli  of  teai-liinj{,  testinj(,  and 
eoniis«‘litij(  to  determine  eaeli  stii 
dent’s  projM'r  field  and  in  notilyiiiK 
Inin  ol  tlie  results 

Milt  one’s  Iw'std.iid  plans  aie  not 
always  earned  tliroin^li  to  roiiiple 
tion,  oiten  In'eaiise  of  tlie  apatli(‘tir 
attitinle  of  those  whom  they  are  in 
tended  to  Ix'iiefit.  Many  a  student, 
once  out  of  si'IiimiI,  pro('«‘eds  on  Ins 
own,  srddoin  lindiiiK  what  he  wants 
or  should  have.  My  the  tiuM;  he  does, 
precious  time  has  In'cii  lost. 

Surveys  show  that  hardly  hall  of 
the  IiikIi  school  students  have  any- 
tliinj;  hot  the  vaguest  jd<‘a  of  what 
they  would  like  to  do  and  lie  in  the 
future  Many  have  scarcely  thon)4ht 
alxnit  it.  Many  have  extravaj(ant  no 
turns.  'Fliis  may  lie  the  out  (growth  cif 
indiistriali/ation.  Wliereas  in  former 
days  thi*re  were  few  cKtciipations 
other  than  farming,  limited  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  war,  tialay  there  are  30,fKH) 
different  tyjies  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  We  most  help  our  stndc-nts 
to  |<-arn  as  early  as  possible  how 
they  want  to  earn  their  living  and 
encourage  them  to  work  hard  in 
that  direction.  They  cannot  accom 
jilish  it  alone  (ConlirMcec/,  page  Vi) 
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MRS.  NORMA  HALL 

Ljmar  State  College  of  'ecbnology,  Beaumont,  Texas 

AIIALF-MILLION-DOLLAH  Sch<x)l  of  Husiiitss 
building  was  c-omplotetl  in  tl»e  summer  of  1957 
on  the  campus  of  I.<imar  State  QjIIege  of  Teclmology, 
Ueaumont,  Texas.  The  building  wntains  16  classrtKjms, 
7?X)  student  stations,  and  olfice  space  for  37  professors. 
It  is  part  of  the  $6,000,000  expansion  program  IxMiig 
amducted  under  the  administration  of  President  K.  1.. 
McDonald. 

The  School  of  Business  with  its  1,253  stmlents  is 
c'ompletely  houstnl  in  the  n«*w  structure,  the  exterioi 
of  which  is  brick.  Strip  windows  extend  the  entire 
length  on  l)oth  floors  (see  left).  3'he  nuMlem  d(‘sign 
presents  an  uncluttered,  straight-line  app<Mrance, 
blending  with  the  architecture  of  the  other  cumptis 
buildings.  It  is  rxmnected  to  th«*se  buildings  by  a 
covered  walkway.  At  each  end  of  tlu*  building  is  a 
staircase*  enclosi'd  in  glass  and  ('ontaining  indoor  plants 
and  flowers.  Near  the  entrance  are  three  marble 
plaques  (left)  that  a  local  artist  was  commissioned 
to  sculpture,  lliey  depict  serrctarial  scienc<*,  theoreti¬ 
cal  economics,  and  data  proc<*sslng. 

The  interior  of  th<*  building  is  funetional,  yet  attrac¬ 
tive.  Homan  brick  corridors  match  the  straight  lines 
of  the  exterior.  Air  conditioning  maintains  a  constant 
temperature  the  year  round. 


In  th«  Classrooms 

7'he  secretarial-science  <lepartment,  h)eate<l  on  tin* 
second  fl<M)r,  will  be  deserilanl  in  detail.  It  presents  a 
numlM'r  of  innovations  that  have  l)een  designed  to 
increase  teaching  effectiveness  in  skill  subjects. 

'Dre  typing  room  (opposite  page)  is  60  feet  long.  It 
is  furnished  with  sound  alrsorbing,  adjustable  metal 
typing  tables,  each  of  them  equipp«*<l  with  an  a<ljust- 
able  copyholder.  Of  50  typewriters  in  the  r»K>m,  10 
are  electric.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for 
additional  electric  models  by  installing  numerous 
electrical  outlets  on  the  flwr.  Part  of  f)ne  wall  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  built-in  iKwkshelves.  Students  may  leave  IxMiks 
and  supplies  they  do  not  need  for  typing  on  these 
shelves.  Between  the  book.sheIves  is  a  large  bulletin 
l)oard  for  |)osters  and  charts. 

In  the  back  of  the  typing  room  are  three  soundprrx)!, 
gla.s.sed-in  lKK)ths,  which  house  dictation  erpiipmerit 
and  typ<!writers.  These  IxKiths  allow  students  to  [>rac- 
tice  Dictaphone  work  (opposite  page)  witltout  dis¬ 
turbing  typing  classes.  A  large  storage  r(M*m,  with 
shelves  to  hold  extra  typewriters  and  supplies,  is  also 
in  the  back  of  the  r(K)m. 

I’he  slauthand  rornn  is  located  next  to  the  typing 
r*Knn  f»)r  the  convenience  of  transcription  classes.  In 
the  back  of  this  room  are  four  more  glassed-in  IxKiths, 
each  containing  a  tapt*  playback  machine.  Students  are 
eri< ouraged  to  practice  on  thesr;  mac  hines  during  free 
{x-riods.  Since  the  IxKitlrs  are  soundproof,  students 
may  practice  there  while  a  class  is  Ireing  conducted. 
On  one;  side  of  this  rcKrrn  is  a  large  storage  c  loset  wliere 
the  dictation  ta|vs  and  records  are  kept.  Ikrcause  the 
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ktiortiiarifi  rtxjni  is  UMfii  for  filiriK  c-lasM'S,  tlic*  KlitiK 
<‘f|ijiprn<nit  is  also  store<l  th^rc, 

Arvitlior  of  Ute  secrotariul-scioncc*  classr<x>nns  is 
<*<piipiM*xJ  witii  a  16nitn.  movie  projector  and  scr(‘4‘n. 
Iiistructmnal  films  can  l)e  sliown  easily  at  any  tina*; 
an  opatpie  projector  is  also  available.  An  office- 
machines  roiJin  (see  lielow)  is  (^|iiip|)<‘<l  with  mans 
ty|)et  of  inachin(.*s.  Stora)(<r  cafiinets  line  one  wall. 

A  rnaho^any-panele<l  seminar  r(K»m  (paf^e  27)  on 
the  s4*con<l  Hoor  provides  space  for  studtmt,  facidty, 
and  or^ani/ation  iiMU'tin^s.  'I'he  nn»n  is  ei{ijip{)ed  with 
conference-tyiM'  metal  tables,  with  chairs  to  match. 

All  classriKmis  and  offices  are  c«piip|>ed  with  new 
fiirnitiirc  M'lected  to  blend  with  the  architecture  of 
th<‘  biiildinf(.  A  supply  center  and  central  file  rcNHii 
adjoins  the  <»Hic<*  of  the  st^cretary  of  the  dean.  Here 
an*  IfM'uted  maillioxf»  and  the  duplicating;  etpiipmeut 
us4*d  by  tla*  facidty. 


Faculty  officers  (below)  are  providt*d  with  new 
all-metal  furniture.  The  tan  office  desks  have  Texolite 
tops  that  blend  with  the  oatmeal  cr)Ior  of  the  tile  walls. 
'I'he  office  chairs,  both  swivel  and  straight,  are  tan 
metal,  with  foam-rublxT  padding  ctjvered  by  brown 
.N'aiigahyde. 

.Ml  rooms  and  ofhtvs  liave  fliiorc'scent  lighting  that 
provides  a  minimum  of  50-foot  candles  on  working 
surfaces.  (Jorridors  are  furtlwr  light(*d  by  a  series  of 
large  plastic  sky  domits.  Oilings  are  of  corrugated 
shii't  sterd,  painted  white  and  acoustically  treatetl. 

Uicliard  Sctzt'r  is  busini'ss  administration  head  at 
at  l..amar  Tech.  TIm?  author  is  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  s<*cretarial  science.  We  Irelieve  that  the  many 
ismferences  we  and  other  facidty  mendK*rs  had  w'ith 
the  architects  have  resulted  in  a  building  that  is  iMitli 
attractive  in  design  and  practical  from  the  stand|)oint 
of  teaching  and  classrcnmi  r(‘(|uirements. 


faculty  OFFICE  ▼ 


OFFICE-MACHINES  ROOM 


liUSlM-.Sb  KDUCATION  WOKLU 


; ’t.  '■ 
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2.  the  selection  and  remedial  use  of  technique  drills 

ALAN  C.  LLOYD,  Director  of  Gregg  1  yping  Instfui.tional  Scrviee-  ,  ffJiii<ridl  CurvAjItjni  to  BfW 


A  LI-  says  tin*  rfader  as 

h<-  Hiiislirs  tlir  coiniiu'nts  made 
h«*r<;  last  iiioiitli;  “s«>  trihtiU/iu;  is  The 
HiK  Thiiin  in  tyiH*vsritiiijt." 

KiKht. 

“Aiul  tiiy  jol)  is  to  develop  it  and  to 
keep  it  from  Imouk  injured  hy  nej^Ieet 
or  hy  aiiythirit;  elsr*." 

I<i(tht. 

’‘Aral  I'm  to  siirroniid  my  students 
with  teehni(|ue  reminders- posters, 
si)4nals,  ehed  lists,  iHUior  rolls,  and 
what-have-yoii-so  that  th«*y  can 
iievi'r  forget  teehnirpie  ” 

IfiKlit. 

"'rhen,  what  kind  of  praetiee  am  I 
tr)  f^ive  to  develop,  improve,  or  eorrerl 
tyiwwritintt  ter  hnkjue?" 

Answer:  Teehnkpie  drill 

What  Is  a  Technique  Drill? 

A  teehnirpie  ilrill  is  any  exeieise 
Irom  which  a  stiidi'iit  may  expect  im- 
mi'diate  improvement  of  some  s|M'eifii 
i‘lemt‘nt  in  his  manner  of  ofM'ratiiii! 
the  typewiitr*r. 

It  involves  hahits  to  Im*  executerl 
automatically  at  thr*  machine. 

It  frK-iisr-s  on  a  siiiKh'  Koal. 

It  is,  alnive  all,  basic  drill. 

Technique  Drill  and  Habits 

Tlie  basic  iriKredient  of  typiiiK 
teehnirpir*  is  K'XmJ  habits-motion  liab- 
its,  (Visit ion  habits,  thought  habits 
\Vh<*n  r-orrect  habits  are  vi  in(trainr‘d 
that  they  give  their  ownr*r  automatic 
res(Vinse,  our  typist  is  an  exfvit 
T<‘ehnir|ue  drills  focus  on  developinu. 


reiiiiiii);,  and  r'orreetin^  the  habits  oi 
o|M‘ration  that  wi*  wish  to  make 
automatic. 

rivhnii|iie  drills  may  Im*  divirit'd 
into  four  kinds.  .As  illustrat(‘<l  by  the 
drills  on  the  adjacent  (la^es,  the  four 
elas.sifieations  rviitiT  on  itnpntvinn 
profu'inuy  in— 

1.  Ki'ijbiHinl  o/K'r/ifion.  Dtills  that 
im|)rovc  rhythm,  stroking,  shiftiiiK, 
eye  control,  hand  (Misition,  etc.,  tall  m 
this  cliissification. 

2.  Marhitu’  •  ports  tnanipulatUm. 
Drills  here  include  praetiee  in  iisiiiK 
mar(tin  .strps,  mart{in  release,  back* 
s[)ae(‘r,  shift  l(M'k,  tabulator  iiu'cha- 
nism,  |)aivr  releasr’,  r*te. 

d.  Sf h'cUiI  njn'ruHnu  Irrhniifm'n. 
Drills  here  eoneern  s|m-(  lal  iisr'S  of 
machine  |>arfs  m  a  i(*u  o|V‘rations 
<K-eurrin(t  so  freipiroitly  that  it  is  dr*- 
sirable  for  thi*m  to  In*  automitti//'d. 
Lxam|>l«‘s;  er'iiteriiiK.  s|)iearl-<*<*nter- 
in(t,  s|)reaiiin(t.  srjiiee/.iiiK.  etc. 

I.  F.ditnritil  nnrtu  tiom  Drills  fierr 
concern  editorial  im|uovement  of  the 
copy  in  thoM*  fms  areas  of  “Ty (list’s 
Kn({lish”  that  oc<*ur  so  eommoiily  that 
they,  t(M>,  should  In-  automat  i/.ed 
Kxarnples:  expression  of  niimlN*rs 
(>ara({ra()hin({.  ea()itah/iiiK,  s(>acinu 
after  (lunetiiation,  iiv*  of  roiiith-draft 
marks,  expression  of  str<*et-numlN*r 
names,  etc. 

Techniqu*  Drills  and  Goals 

Tifhnkpie  drill  is  most  efh*c*five 
uhen  it  fiN-uvs  on  im(iroveiiM‘nt  in 
<Nie  thiriK  at  a  tiiiN*  feven  thonith  an 


attu.d  ilrill  exeriisi*  may  have  (loten- 
tial  for  iis«*  in  im()rovin((  each  of 
Si'veral  technii(ues) . 

(ainbision  of  (toals  mak(‘S  a  ti'cli* 
niipie  ilrill  worthless.  Kor  t‘xum[ile,  if 
a  stuili'iit  is  told  to  s()ri*ad-center  a 
line  shown  to  him  iis- 

ti  day  in  nvhool 

he  touches  on  all  ftiiir  teehnii|ue 
aieas.  He  uses  the  keylNuird  and  shift 
key  ( keylKiaril ) .  He  backspaces 
{(larts).  He  s()reaibci*nters  (ofX'ra* 
tion).  Hi*  decides  on  which  letters  to 
eapitali/a*  (editorial).  So,  the  exercise* 
HCfvtvi  l(Kitl«?d  with  value.  Hut  it  con¬ 
tains  sut  h  a  iliffiision  of  (vissible  (iiir- 
(Nises  that,  while  a  student  may  (fain 
some  rxprrutice  fr<im  the  exercise*, 
he*  is  unlikely  to  im()rove  in  the  trrh- 
nuiurn  it  ciHieerns. 

When  a  te*ache*r  is  disa()(Miinte'd  in 
the  outcome  of  any  ilrill,  the*  first 
tliin({  to  elM*«-k  is  tiu*  Koal  the  biK 
Koal,  the  main  one  that  the*  irtiulant 
hail  in  mind  diiriiiK  his  (irailice.  Ifu* 
Koal  must  lie  clear,  im()ortunt,  (ler- 
sonal,  obtainable,  aiul  sinulr, 

Techniqu*  Drill  is  DRILL 

Te*ehnir(ue*  drills  may  lie  iiiKeniiNis 
ITie-y  are  often  fun.  'Iliey  may  offer 
ri*wardinK  diversion  from  rrmtine  typ 
iiiK  (irai-tiex*.  ftut  they  are  drill  first 
and  foremost;  and  so  the*y  are  Bub|ei*( 
to  the*  laws  of  learniiiK  that  a(>ply  to 
any  anil  all  drill. 

( Ciitainurd  tm  nert  papr ) 
2^> 
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TYPING  TECHNIQUi  DRILLS 


1.  Hie  stucU^it  must  have  an  impe¬ 
tus  to  actum.  He  must  see  that  a 
problem  is  involved  or  titat  he  can 
and  slujuld  perform  better. 

2.  71ms  student  must  perceive  what  * 
be  is  to  do  to  get  improvenrient . 

3.  He  needs  a  performance  goal 
Ifiward  which  to  work;  and  it  should 
l»c  a  reasonable  goal,  one  that  is  with¬ 
in  reach. 

4.  Ho  ner-ds  opportunity  to  work 
on  the  probl(*rn  element  in  isolation, 
then  in  meaningful  context. 

5.  He  needs  intermittent  score¬ 
taking  to  reauure  him  of  growtli. 

6.  He  needs  reward  in  victory. 

Tile  riglit  procedures  for  conduct¬ 
ing  drill,  on  l>oth  group  and  individual 
levels,  are  mighty  important. 

Drilling  a  Whole  Class 

Try  a  routine  like  thi.s: 

cUuf,  tiuit  tlu’  all-cap  tiamc 


in  the  eentence,  DOW-JONES,  has  a 
hyphen  in  it.  A  problem  there?  .  .  . 
And  what  mwd  we  do,  Mary?  .  .  . 
Hightl  IJke  this,  clans;  watch  me. 

.  .  .  Aim  for  smoothness;  again,  watch 
me.  .  .  . 

Try  it,  class.  .  .  .  Again.  .  .  .  Now, 
Hiteeding  up  a  hit.  .  .  .  Let's  see  how 
many  times  you  can  type  the  whole 
ruime  in  15  secoruLs;  ready,  tyj>e.  .  .  . 
Say,  we’d  better  practice  some  more! 
Hitws  I  and  3,  type  the  name  while 
the  others  watch  you;  ready,  type. 
.  .  .  Hows  2  and  4,  wluU  can  you  tell 
your  classmates?  .  .  .  Now,  rows  2  and 
4,  type  the  name;  ready,  type.  .  .  . 
Rows  I  arui  3,  do  y(m  have  anything 
to  say?  .  .  . 

Now,  everyone  type  the  name.  .  .  . 
1.44’s  try  again  to  see  how  many  times 
we  can  type  it  in  15  seconds;  ready, 
type.  .  .  .  How  many  did  better? 
Wonderful!  Nou\  let’s  tackle  the 


whole  sentence  together,  class  .  .  . 

The  teacher  in  this  narrative  used 
several  devices:  demonstration,  pace¬ 
setting,  isolation,  timings,  having  stu¬ 
dents  watch  each  other,  etc.  There 
are  other  devices  that  can  Ije  used 
as  variants,  such  as: 

—having  a  student  demonstrate, 
—typing  the  drill  to  music. 

—typing  the  drill  in  cadence, 
—alternately  typing  very  rapidly 
and  very  cautiously. 

—having  a  race  on  the  drill, 
—having  students  repeat  drill  until 
all  are  checked  satisfactory. 

—using  carlums,  with  evaluation  oi 
the  work  on  the  carbon  copy. 

Drilling  an  Individual 

You’ve  check»*d  and  double- 
checked;  there  is  no  doubt:  Johnny 
looks  up  each  time  he  returns  the 
carriage.  Hemedial  measures  are  in 


TYPING  TECHNIQUE  DRILLS 


Samplm  Drills  for 


I.  a-iottar  Rwn 
a.  4-Lattar  Run 
a.  S-Lattar  Raa 


4.  Raw$  7  and  a 

5.  Raw  a  anly 
4.  Rapatitiva* 


7.  Straha  Drill 
R.  Nanta  fttrari 
9.  AncRar  ftras* 
10.  Ind-an-Naaia* 


II.  laty  a-Caant* 
I  a.  East  1-Cawntt 
ia.  In  Cantant 


14.  SRart  Wards 

15.  Ind-Start  Wards 

14.  Camnia-S|M><« 

17.  Rarlad-S^ca 

15.  DawnRIII  Ran 


Improving  Koyboard  Proficiency 

A.  TO  IMPROVE  RHYTHM: 

The  man  and  the  boy  did  not  get  the  pay  for  the  one  day  off. 
They  said  that  they  will  lend  thsm  some  more  cash  very  soon. 
Those  eight  steel  firms  found  their  hotel  bills  would  mount. 

B.  TO  MAKE  STROKING  BRISKER,  SHARPER: 

They  would  help  you  quite  a  lot  if  you  would  ask  their  aid. 
We  owe  it  to  you  to  try  to  write  or  to  type  up  your  poetry. 
She  told  us  that  she  had  told  us  that  she  had  told  us  that. 

C.  TO  KEEP  HANDS  LOW,  HUGGING  THE  HOME  KEYS : 

ffaf  JJ  ;J  ffsf  JJIJ  ffdf  JJkj  aasa  ;  ;1 ;  aada  ;  ;k ;  aafa  ;  ;J  : 
Karl  was  afraid  the  girl  had  had  salad  dressing  in  the  Jar. 
Get  a  top;  a  small  car;  a  ball;  a  mit  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  bat. 
Harold  asked  if  Fred  would  like  a  cold  glass  of  fresh  milk 

D.  TO  IMPROVE  SHIFTING  FOR  CAPITALS: 

Lou  Art  Jim  Dan  Ina  Sam  Joe  Wes  Lyn  Sal  Una  Cal  Lil  Ada  Kim 
May  Roy  Ken  Ann  Mac  Vic  Lew  Sol  Pam  Rue  Hal  Don  Max  Flo  May 
We  saw  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  White  at  the  Hamon-Whitney  Hotel. 

E.  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SPACE-BAR  STROKE; 

None  of  us  like  the  man  who  will  not  do  all  that  he  can  do. 
Jack  knew  why  you  used  data  about  the  early  years  so  often. 
Well,  the  art,  or  skill,  of  typing  is,  or  will  be,  helpful. 
Mr.  Ray  paused  .  .  .  smiled  wanly  .  .  .  and  fell.  I  raced. 
Polishing  usually  results  from  what  men  try  to  do  to  do  it. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATIO.N  NNOHI.I) 


utder.  Muw  tu  prescribe  and  ensure 
them? 

The  geiMtral  formula  fur  drilling  (Hit 
a  faulty  technique  is  this: 

1.  Be  sure  student  knows  (a)  th'at 
he  is  performing  inc-oirectly,  and  (h) 
what  he  should  be  doing. 

2.  Treat  the  fault  casually.  No 
matter  what  it  is,  make  it  seem  to  l>e 
trivial,  easily  repaired  by  a  little 
special  drilling. 

3.  Prescribe  a  single  drill  that  the 
studf'iit  is  to  incorporate  in  his 
warmup  (to  infliienc-c  the  period’s 
prac-tice)  for  ten  days.  (No  drill 
cnires  anything  in  less  time!) 

4.  Ride  close  herd  so  that  you  can 
-sin«?rely,  hut  with  no  sign  of  sur¬ 
prise— congratulate  the  student  on 
each  sign  of  improvement. 

5.  After  ten  warmups,  eith<*r  tell 
the  student  to  give  up  the  drill  or 
matter-of-factly  substitute  itnother  an¬ 


tidote  for  ten  more  warmups.  Keep 
.supplying  new  drills  or  new  attacks 
until  the  habit  is  corrected,  always 
lieing  matter  of  fact  alxnit  it.  No 
evidence  of  despairing,  ever. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Johnny: 

What,  John,  you,  too?  A  rarruific- 
return  htoker-upfwr!  How  should  you 
return  the  caniagi?  Slune  me.  \es, 
tfuit’s  rinht.  Well,  to  help  you  get  rid 
of  that  hahit,  /  tvant  you  to  type  this 
drill  (Sample  Drill  27)  as  part  of 
your  warm-up  practice  every  day  /or 
the  next  ten  days.  Do  all  this  drilling 
on  a  .separate  sher't,  putting  the  day’s 
date  above  each  day’s  pradiee;  and 
give  the  siteet  to  me  when  the  ten 
days  are  up.  Understand?  (UhhI. 

It  didn’t  take?  Then; 

Sow,  John,  let's  tri/  this  drill 
(Sample  Drill  38).  For  ten  days,  as 
you  did  the  other  drill.  Clear? 

Still  didn’t  take?  Plan  an  honor  roll 


on  ’’Ueturnmg  ('aniage  Without 
laxiking  Up”  and: 

“Now,  John,  a  r%ew  r<mtiru\  Fm 
the  next  ten  days,  type  yrnw  warm¬ 
ups  with  carhim  jraper  ami  with  the 
ribbon  set  /or  sterwil  typing.  Thu*, 
you  won’t  see  anything  if  ytni  do  hwk 
up;  ami,  meanwhile,  we’ll  Itaie  a 
rtynj  of  ytmr  work  on  the  carlnm 
copy.  Clear? 

And,  (X)n.science  iM'nnitting,  gt*t 
Johnny’s  namr*  on  the  honor  roll. 

Lining  Up  Drills  for  Uso 

Techni({ue  drills  are  used  (ti)  to 
intnahice  a  new  techni(|ue,  (/>)  to 
refine  it,  and  (c)  to  correri  it.  To- 
tlay’s  textlMN>ks  provirle  exc<*ll»*nt 
drills  for  tin*  intriMhiction  of  a  tech- 
ni(|ue,  and  most  provide  also  follow¬ 
up  review  or  refinement  drills.  All 
such  drills,  for  either  purpoM*,  can 
t  Continuet!  on  |Mge  'kl) 


F.  TO  SPEED  UP  NUMBER  STROKING:  w.rrf. 

1*.  two*  we  23  up  70  or  94  it  85  ow  92  pi  08  re  43  yo  69  to  59  we  23  ta 

ao.  Wo-23  tiirooi  wet  235  you  697  ore  943  pie  083  tie  583  ire  843  two  529  529  ta 

21.  Numbor  Roc*  To  1  or  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  or  6  Or  7  or  8  or  9  or  10  or  Etc,  — 

22.  Numbor  Roco  The  1  the  2  the  3  the  4  the  5  the  6  the  7  the  8  the  9  Etc .  — • 


G.  TO  ELIMINATE  PAUSING  BEFORE  LONG  WORDS; 

2*.  URbiii  Run  To  be  the  one  who  wins  will  always  reward  victors  suitably.  >2 

24.  Springboard*  To  tolerate  or  Organize  an  analysis  of  offerings  is  simple.  ia 

25.  Hit  ‘im*  An  elementary  way  to  emphasize  a  new  concept  is  functional.  ia 

24.  Dorivotivo*  prac  practice  practical  practicing  practically  practitioner  ia 

H.  TO  IMPROVE  EYES-ON-COPY  HABIT  :  START  HERE'*^ 

27.  Rack-Word*  them,  of  One  even  for  pay  not  did  and  keys  the  all  lost  She  ia 

2i.  Rock-stroko*  .uoy  Tot  pirt  eht  ekam  ot  ekil  dluow  yeht  taht  dias  nem  eJiT 

29.  Aiphajumbio  heb;yvspm?Jgdaxu.rollfczw.tqnk  12 


Sample  Drills  for  Improving  in  Basic  Manipulation  of  Machine  Parts 

I.  TO  SPEED  UP  THE  CARRIAGE  RETURN: 

(Type  each  word  on  a  separate  line,  using  single  spacing.) 

Manual  Machines;  Electric  Machines; 

JO.  vory,  vory  ia*y  Join  kink  limp  pony  link  dear  base  tree  crew  fast 

31.  Vory  ia*y  lend  hand  Jams  lake  melt  dogs  rule  slow  wilt  ride 

*"»y  John  Jump  Hill  Pump  Holy  Fred  Drew  Bart  Bess  Dear  — 

33.  7oiriy  io*y  Jane  Kent  Lane  Park  Lady  Riva  Alan  Tina  They  When  — 

34.  foiriy  Hard  Dora  Ruth  Fred  Dave  Stew  Jinx  Hulk  Long  Lily  Pink  — 

J.  TO  SPEED  UP  CARRIAGE  RETURN  WITH  INDENTION; 

33.  spocioi  (Repeat  32,  33,  34;  indent  carriage  5  spaces  on  each  line.) 

34.  Doubio  spocod  |  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  to  visit  with  us  as  soon  as  it  12 

37.  Singlo  Spocod  (  I3  possible  fOP  yOU  tO  dO  SO. 

IDUUS  CONTINUIO  ON  NtXt  XAOt) 


TYPING 

TiCHNIQUE 

DRILLS 

M.  N«  Hyptfrn* 
99.  With  Hfph»m§ 


K.  TO  SHARPEN  ATTENTIVENESS  TO  WARNING  BELL: 

(Type  each  line  six  times.  The  first  time,  begin  the  line 
at  the  margin;  each  subsequent  time,  indent  the  lines  10  more 
spaces.  If  typed  correctly,  lines  will  end  evenly  at  right.)  womds 

To  arrange  work  that  will  look  well,  the  bell  must  be  heard. 

Word  division  should  be  considered  negatively  distract ional.  <3 


40. 

41. 


43. 

49.  3-M*r«t 
44  9^«r«t 


L.  TO  IMPROVE  BACKSPACING: 

lab  lad  law  lax  (and)  rat  raw  ram  ran  (and)  tar  tab  tarn  tan 
rot  ret  rut  rat  (and)  sH  sat  set  sot  (and)  mit  mat  mut.  met 

M.  TO  QUICKEN  THE  USE  OF  THE  MARGIN  RELEASE: 

(Copy  line  for  line,  with  margin  stops  set  at  15  and  71.) 

1  wanted  to  raise  it,  but  I  did  not  have  enough  strength. 

We  had  some  doubts  about  him,  but  he  finally  came  through. 
When  we  heard  what  he  was  up  to,  we  all  felt  quite  alarmed. 


49.  Iwyrwtwi 

44.  CMkMWflv** 
47.  On-OW-On-OWt 


N.  TO  IMPROVE  USE  OF  SHIFT  LOCK  AND  RELEASE: 

CHAIRMAN:  Wasn’t  that  in  JANUARY,  rather  than  in  FEBRUARY? 
MR.  PARK:  The  WORLD  ALMANAC  says  so,  but  I  AM  NOT  CERTAIN. 
CHAIRMAN:  Well,  DOW-JONES  says  so;  and  SPEAR-MOODY  agrees. 
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Somplm  Drlllg  for  Improving  Spociol  Oporating  Techniques 


49. 

4«.  owe* 
so.  S^*a4t 


S«nt*N««i 

91.  9pr««eiiif 
93.  CrcwWiNf 


O.  TO  IMPROVE  BACKSPACE-CENTERING: 

(Center  each  part  of  each  line;  the  letter  I  will  align.) 

It  WILL  Give  Rich  Confidence  in  INITIATIVE 
DESIGNS  for  Buildings  Involving  the  Major  Principles 

SPIRIT  DUPLICATOR  GUIDES 

P.  TO  DEVELOP  EXPERTNESS  IN  HALF-SPACING: 

She  said  that  she  wished  that  she  could  do  exactly  as  I  do.  <3 

(Type  above  sentence  twice;  Second  time,  change  she  to  he.)  ii 

(Type  above  sentence  twice;  second  time,  change  she  to  they. )  i3 


Q.  TO  DEVELOP  ALERTNESS  IN  TABULATING: 


(Set  tab 

stop  every 

12th  space 

from  the  left 

margin. ) 

M 

T 

T 

T 

T 

99.  Standard 

Martin 

3-75-441 

69.42% 

$  99,000 

6  ft.  11 

in. 

— 

94.  Intpacad 

Davis 

384-080 

7.18% 

103,000 

3  ft.  2 

in. 

— 

99.  Wachr^cad 

Jarvis 

11-38-161 

100.00% 

2,116,000 

10  ft.  10 

in. 

— 

94.  Minad 

Harmon 

8-66-044 

8.21% 

51,372,000 

9  ft.  9 

in. 

— 

Samplm  Drills  for  Improving  tditorial  Pmrformancm 


97.  Intart  tNUUnw 

99.  inlttiMf 

90.  Untan^U  ward 
iNvartlaat 

40.  Pt«  waiMtiMtian 

•W«c1nw 

41.  Oravida  alaa 

cawltalt 


R.  TO  SHARPEN  EDITORIAL  ATTENTIVENESS: 

Mr.  W-ls-n:  W-  -r-  pi — s-d  t-  -ckn-wl-dg-  — r  r-c — pt 
-f  y— r  1-tt-r  -f  F-br — ry  22,  -b— t  y — r  -v-rd—  p-ym-nts. 

My  — —  Mrs.  Coe:  If  —  —  arrange  —  visit  with  us 
some- — -  next  — — ,  we  should  —  to  discuss  - - bill. 

Our  office  not  may  be  able  to  within  stay  its  budgeted 
expenses.  We  need  shall  to  trim  every  away  extra  activity. 

Dear  Mr.  Solon:  We  fear—  rightly  or  wrongly  —that  you 
ask  the  Impossible;  however,  I  'll  do  what  I  can  to  conform. 

mr.  blake:  mr.  king  is  staying  at  the  marks  hotel  and 
expects  to  lunch  with  you  on  monday  in  the  new  empire  room. 


11 

39 

11 

39 

11 

39 

11 

39 

11 

39 
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TYPING  TECHNIQUE  DRILLS 

(Cotitinued  from  pagf  31 ) 

lx-  used  for  renu'dial  purposes.  See 
your  L>ook’s  index. 

Incuinfjeut  on  you,  the  teacher: 

1.  Prepare  an  index  of  teehnupie 
drills  available  to  your  students.  Some 
teachers  prepare  5  hy  3  cards,  clas- 
siHe«i  by  techiu<]ue,  to  l)e  )(iven  to 
stuilents  who  need  them.  \  typical 
card  says  something  like: 

You’re  caught!  Ytm  take  your 
whole  harui  off  the  home  row  each 
littte  ymt  r eat  ft  for  tfte  shift  key. 
Stne,  take  your  medintu':  Type  the 
terhnitfue  drill  on  jMfie  III  of  our 
texthtHik  as  part  of  your  warmup  ftn 
the  next  ten  days.  .  ,  . 

Other  teachers  prefer  to  duplicate 
a  list  of  technique  violations  with  re¬ 
medial  prescriptions  and  give  a  copy 
to  the  stiuh'nt,  his  lault  check 
marked,  each  time  he  is  “caught.” 

2.  Build  up  your  inventory,  either 
hy  buying  liooks  oi  remedial  drills 
(many  puhlfshers  have  them)  or  hy 
composing  drills  of  your  own.  TIm> 
sample  drills  here  are  illustrative  of 
the  kind  you  can  comirose— you  may 
duplicate  thesr;  for  your  students  if 
yiMi  w'ish  to  do  so.  (Kdiiok's  note: 
Tritfessiotuil  etiyuette  .sunfiests  a  credit 
litie  to  the  authtn  and  BEW.) 

One  thing  to  rememlx:r  witen  pre¬ 
paring  your  ow'ii  drills  or  when  assign¬ 
ing  drills  for  corrective  praciice: 
Whenever  possible,  the  tlrill  should 
help  the  stiulfMit  achieve  his  goal;  a 
firill  that  helps  him  is  always  Iretter 
than  one  which  simply  is  "loaded” 
with  the  prohItTn  element.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  student  obviously  can  type 
any  line  of  words  in  an  attempt  to 
typ<‘  with  jx-rfect  rhythm;  hut  if  tin- 
words  are  all  easy  ones  and  are  all 
of  the  same  length  (as  in  Sample 
Drills  1-3),  the  drill  helps  him  ty|M- 
w'ith  even  rhythm. 

A  Quick  Summing  Up 

A  technique  drill  is  an  exerche 
that  h«*lps  the  student  improve  vnne 
spt'cific  o{>erating  hahit.  A  technique 
drill  is  used  for  intrrKliicing  and  re¬ 
fining  typing  techniques;  it  is  also  our 
l»est  tool  for  correcting  a  faulty  tech¬ 
nique.  But  the  drill  must  really  lie 
tlrilJed. 

Sext  Month  Dotitn  IJoyd  lirts 
more  tlmn  3(t  ttMTifie  terhnitfue  flaws 
you  ran  detect  hy  watching  students, 
and  he  tells  wluit  causes  each  fUiu 
anti  wluit  remedy  to  ’“prescrihe”  for 
eat  ft 


Business  Law 


IRVINO  ROftCNBLUM 

WILLIAM  PITT  SCHOOL.  NEW  YORK  2  N  Y. 


I  MUST  SHE  PAY  FOR  THE  DRESS-CLEANING  ? 

I 

.Annuunceh:  Here  is  un  urgiiineiit  lN>tw'<'<‘n  u  custutiu-r  and  her  tailor. 
The  customer  is  played  hy  (stutlent’a  luwu-),  'lltc  tailor  is  played  hy 
(student's  mime).  Now  l(‘t’s  hear  the  facts  alKMit  what  hap|M*ne<l 

C'l'SKiMKH:  I’ve  coim-  to  pick  up  my  dn*ss.  You  promix<‘d  it  wotd<l  lx* 
ready  torlay, 

TAiiam:  I’m  very  sorry.  Haven’t  you  noticr^d  the  condition  of  my  stor**? 
Never  in  twenty  years  of  business  have  I  had  such  a  pi<*ce  of  rnis 
fortiim-.  There  was  a  terrible  fire  her**  last  night,  and  I’m  afraid 
your  iM'aiitifiil  dress  was  Inirned. 

C’csto.mkje:  Burned?  Tliat  dress  meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  paid  $100  for  it. 

'I’AUxm:  I’m  very  srrrry.  I  <*ven  had  the  dri-ss  ch'aiM'd  Ix-fore  the  fire. 
It  had  just  come  hack,  and  so,  of  course,  I  had  to  pay  the  cleaner. 

C.'csroMi-Jc  But  that  d(N‘sn’t  help  me.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  loss? 

'I'aiuih:  And  who,  lady,  is  going  to  pay  iim*  for  the  cost  of  ch'uning? 

Annoi:.N(;eh;  'I'his  situatmn  raises  two  fim-stions;  One,  drx's  the  tailor 
have  to  pay  for  the  dress?  Arnl,  two,  <hx‘s  the  customer  have  h)  pay 
for  the  cleaning?  What  is  your  opinion? 

DEC.ISIDS :  I.  The  tailor  does  ruit  fuwe  to  pay  for  the  dress.  He  is 
retpiired  to  exercise  only  rrrdinary  care  ami  hr  not  an  initurer.  The 
tailor  Mr  not  responsihle  for  ilamaf*e  hy  rirc'urnstaru-ea  heyoml  his 
control  as  Itma  as  he  luis  exercised  tmlimiry,  reasomihle  care.  2.  The 
customer  has  to  ftay  for  the  cleanint'.  The  tailor  is  entitled  to  he 
compensated  for  the  sen  ices  he  reuderctl  hefore  the  loss  occurred 

I 

t£ _ _ _  _ 
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MABCH,  19.58 


PROtLEM  CLINIC  ( Ltnainued  frorn  pane  U ) 


1  All  iIm-  l4<iilty  will  (iM’cepI,  e»- 
•  rpt)  tlie  invitation  (except,  ac- 
lept)  tlie  principal,  2S 

H.  Hy  till*  cimI  of  tlie  firkt  xix  wci  kv, 
tin*  Ix'KiniKTS  were  reiuly  for  prohleniv, 
aixl  tlie  tulvanced  xtiidentk  had  eoni* 
plete«l  tlxrir  iMitelxxilui.  1  plaiiiM'd  to 
tiive  inktrijctiorik  to  IkHIi  (iroo|>«  the  kann- 
day.  Hoth  Krou(>t  were  avked  to  reniaiii 
(|iilet  until  niy  explanalKiru  were  lin- 
ikhed.  1  found  that  it  wax  kikxI  revi«*w 
for  tlie  arlvaiK-ed  ktiidentx  to  likten  to 
iny  explanaliiNix  to  tlie  lxr((innc‘rk,  arxl 
that  ekiKikliiit  Ix'ifinnerx  to  the  invIriK  - 
tionx  for  advaiK'fxl  xtiideiitk  rekiilti-d  in 
tlie  Ix'KintXTk'  ref|uirinK  levx  explaiiatioii 
when  tlu'y  were  Kiven  advaiaed  proh- 
lemx. 

9-  I  conihiried  all  lesson  plans  that  I 
could  inanaKe.  When  tin*  Ix'Kiuncrk  were 
to  lx*  taiiKhi  (arixin  (-o()ies,  the  advarKfd 
ktudentk  dill  the  lekkOii,  inakiiiK  iniil* 
tiple  co|iiek.  When  the  lx'((>nners  learrM*!! 
to  <lo  newspu|x'r  typliiR,  tixt  advanceil 
ixofile  h'ariied  duplicating.  We  elected 
officerx,  aixl  Ixith  Kroiips  toKetlier  puh- 
lixlu-d  a  duiilicated  riewxpaper  made  up 
of  ilenik  written  hy  the  xtiidents. 

'Iliere  are  many  xiich  lexkoru  that  ran 
lie  made  entertaining  arxl  instructiv*'  for 
lx>lh  groups. 

In  lekkoiik  that  ran  lx*  made  mtri- 
giiifig,  iiK  hide  Ixith  groups,  even  though 
the  lexkon  ix  not  in  Ixith  Ixxtks.  I)ii|>li> 
eating  ran  lx*  kiich  a  lexMin.  Near  Kaster 
or  (Jhriktmak,  teach  lx>th  groups  Ixiw 
to  like  either  or  Ixith  ty|M;k  of  iluplicatmg 
inai  hirx*x.  Ix*t  them  make  greeting  card.s 
in  Ixith  rotor  and  lila<  k-aixl-whitc.  I'hey 
can  really  Ix'conie  eiilhusiaktir  alxiiit 
ihix,  expecially  if  you  let  them  make 
erxxigh  for  their  own  uxe. 

Mr.  Ilaga,  reading  your  letter  gives 
me  the  feeling  that  you  are  iliu-oiirageil 
and  pr-rhapx  do  not  enfoy  your  tearhing. 

I  know  that  Ihingx  must  he  very  different 
in  an  iiistitiilion,  hut  if  you  could  enter 
that  tiakx  fust  Iximting  with  enthusiasm, 
I'm  sure  it  would  help.  An  enthusiastic 
teacher  helps  to  make  an  enthusiastic 
rlakk,  aixl  an  enihuxiastir  riaxx  l  ertaiiily 
cnnlriliiiles  toward  cutting  ilown  on  ah- 
kenteeism.  I  think  I  khoiild  try  to  make 
that  rlakk  mi  pleasant,  entertaining,  and 
worth  while  that  those  xtiidentx  would 
rather  lie  there  than  any  plarv  else  in 
that  prison.  Kven  that  “pill"  of  ri*pe- 
tition  could  come  up  with  a  new  <-oat  on 
it  ea<-h  time. 

.SiiM-e  your  ktiidentx  are  adiilt.s,  prnh- 
uhly  the  Ix'xt  motivation  you  could  uxe 
would  lie  to  c'onvince  them  of  the  iise- 
fiilixikk  of  what  they  are  learning.  Kven 
adults  like  to  have  their  aeromplishinentx 
rectignira'il.  I  should  manage  some  way 
to  display  and  praise  gixid  work,  even 
if  I  had  to  put  write-ups  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  hiilletm  (atkiiming  that  there  ix 
one). 

I  flix)  that  another  good  motivating 
stunt  is  never  to  have  anything  at  reg\i- 
lar  intervals.  Try  to  |xip  something  un- 
exjxH  tell  to  your  stiiilents  every  day.  If 
you  must,  rhixise  your  lessons  from  the 
hack  of  the  Ixxik  one  day  aixl  from  the 
front  the  nest.  Wliatever  it  takes.  I'd 
get  the  monotony  nut  of  that  class 

14 


I  sincerely  hope  tlut  you  can  find 
Minx;  solution  to  your  prolilems  as  well 
as  those  of  your  stuch'iits. 

Rinrii  IIamiltov 
North  Salem  liiflh  School 
Salem,  Oregon 

Dear  Mr,  liana. 

You  may  know  that  Wistoiisin  is  rec- 
ogiii/ed  nationally  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  vixational  and  adult  education.  One 
of  our  sper  ial  fields  of  training  is  husi- 
rxrss  education. 

I  have  taught  typewriting  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  full-time  day  kIkxiI,  night 
sclxxil,  and  summer  school  classes  in  the 
Kau  fdaire,  Wisconsin,  .Si  liixil  of  Vix  a¬ 
tional  and  Adult  Kdiication.  In  my 
classes,  I  have  met  the  same  problems 
that  you  have  expressed.  Perhaps  I 
slxiiild  say  the  same  challenttet,  for  I 
consider  it  a  real  challenge  to  teach 
these  students.  I  think  of  the  polio 
Victim  who  li.'id  ipiit  si  huol  when  he 
finishixl  the  eighth  grule;  the  college 
graduate  who  had  majored  in  art  hut 
needed  typi'writing  and  shorthand  in 
order  to  earn  her  livelihixxi,  a  C.  I.  who 
was  a  bus  ilriver  Ix-fore  the  war  hut, 
Ix'caiisi*  of  war  injuries,  was  no  longer 
able  to  ilrive  a  bus;  and  the  widow, 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  needed  to  go 
to  work. 

When  I  teach  a  cla.ss  of  adults  with 
a  wide  range  of  gerx^ral  intelligence, 
capabilities,  arxl  age,  I  talk  alx>ut  thi'se 
differences.  I  try  to  make  them  sei?  that 
I  would  rxit  expect  the  class  to  Ix^  other- 
wIm*.  Tlien  I  stress  that  everyone  should 
compi'te  against  his  own  rei-ord;  and  I 
give  pi'rsonal  help  to  each  studimt  in 
setting  up  a  goal  for  himself,  letting  him 
know  the  letigth  of  time  it  should  take 
to  reach  this  goal.  I  tell  them  that  it 
sometimes  takes  a  month  or  longer  to 
recognize  a  gain  in  spc*c-d  or  a  higher 
percentage  in  acxniracy. 

It  ix  recognized  that  emotional  prob 
lenis  affeti  t)'pewriting  in  just  the  same 
way  that  they  affect  other  work.  I  do 
not  worry  if  a  studeurt  is  upset  emotion¬ 
ally  and  for  a  short  time  eWs  pcxir 
work  in  typewriting.  I  feel  that  no 
sc‘rious  setback  is  caused  if  he  rc*ec)g- 
niza-s  why  he  is  not  improving.  Tire 
hann  is  done  when  he  thinks  or  says, 
“I  just  can’t  learn  to  type."  I  try  to 
make  him  think,  “I  just  can’t  type  to- 
dau." 

Absenteeism  causes  problems  in  any 
classrcxrm.  Reix*tition  as  a  teaching  prex  - 
ess,  if  it  dix*s  not  ri'.'ich  the  point  of 
mofxrtnny,  ix  nc^nh'd  in  instnidion 
There  is  a  little  joke  in  my  cdasvs 
alxuit  my  willingness  to  make  explana¬ 
tions  threv  time^.  I  h.ive  told  them  the 
story  of  tlw*  mule;  Tlie  first  time,  it 
WHS  told  to  move  on  with  its  load;  the 
si-eond  time,  it  was  told  the  same*  thing 
and  Ix-liX'd  a  little  by  Ix-ing  Icxl;  the 
third  time,  it  was  told  again  and  pulli*d 
to  give  it  a  little  incentive*,  after  the 
third  time  it  was  shot.  I  find  that  it 
is  time  wi'll  spent  to  give  thri*e  explana¬ 
tions.  By  alternating,  I  teach  a  limited 
mimix'r  of  letter-writing  problems,  tab¬ 
ulation  problems,  and  other  projecis  oix* 


wet-k,  tlx-n  go  through  that  cycle  agaui 
1  do  rxit  teach  all  tite  letter  writing  in 
one  ktretc  h.  This  way,  there  is  a  greater 
cliarx-e  for  all  the  students  to  get  at 
least  one  of  tlte  explanations. 

When  beginning  and  advanccnl  classes 
have  to  be  taught  in  the  same  room,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  irxlividual  work.  I  think  that  the 
assignment  sheets  you  use  are  fine  fur 
this.  Pride  in  doing  this  work  can  be 
stimulatc'd  by  placing  acceptable  work 
on  a  bulletin  Ixiard.  My  olrservation  has 
lieen  that  adults  gc*t  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  seeing  their  work  displayed.  I  do 
not  place  only  the  berst  work  on  t)i< 
Ixiard,  I  try  to  display  as  much  as 
possible.  A  limited  amount  of  time 
sixmld  Ix;  used  for  general  class  work 
llte  following  things  can  be  taught  to 
the  class:  techniciue,  machine  parts,  care 
of  the  maehiix:,  arxl  placement.  (Wliat 
if  it  U  the  third  time  for  some?  I>et  them 
explain  it.) 

1  firxl  that  drill  on  the  top  row  of 
keys  can  often  be  done  together  Ad- 
varx'ed  studcuits  are  often  slow  on  the- 
numbc'r  and  symbol  keys.  There  have 
been  some  excellent  drills  in  past  issues 
of  Ttnlayi  Secridartj.  Much  interest  can 
be  stimulated  in  timed  writings  for  all 
I  give  1 -minute,  3-minute,  arxl  .'S-miniite 
writings.  I  always  Ktr<;ss,  "Beat  ycxir  own 
rc*cord."  Whe-n  the  roiitiix;  seems  dull 
or  students  lack  lntc*rest,  play  a  record 
I  have  tlx*  album,  Typewritinn  Hhythiu 
Record.^,  issued  Iry  the  (iregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Bcxik  faim- 
pany,  Irx*.  Tliix  set  has  six  records,  each 
with  a  diffcTent  spcx-^l.  Tlie  lowest  has 
the  lx*at  for  the  pc*rson  typing  10  words 
a  minute,  and  the  highest  is  for  52 
words  a  minute.  I  find  that  these  ri*cords 
are  easier  to  use  than  some  others  i 
have  had.  Tlie  lx*at  is  distinctly  given 
My  students  enjoy  trying  the  various 
spec*ds— at  least,  they  leave  with  a  smile 
on  their  facc^. 

You  can  teach  some  design  tyix*wril 
ing  as  a  class  unit.  Near  a  holiday  is 
an  esjiecially  gcxxl  time  Design  tv|X’- 
wriling  teachc*s  the  use  of  tlx*  variable 
line  spacer  and  placement  of  charactc;rs. 
It  makes  a  gcxxl  hobliy,  and  it  may  Ix- 
that  some  of  your  studc*nts  nc*c*d  a  hobby 

Sometimes  I  turn  to  a  student  and 
ask,  "How  dex's  a  child  learn  to  skate?" 
The  answer  is  usually,  "By  skating.” 
Ilien  I  give  them  the  slogan,  "You  learn 
to  typc'write  by  typewriting."  I  try  to 
make  them  sc;e  that  every  minute  counts. 

I  f«*f*l  that  optimism  helps  a  lot.  It 
givc*s  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere.  I  trv 
to  dc*crea.se  the  tc*nsenc*ss  in  a  typing 
class.  Adults  (c*specially  your  students' 
iiec*cl  lots  of  c*nc'Ouragemc*nt.  My  stii 
df*nts  show  appreciation  of  a  plc*asant 
cla.sxrcx>m.  I  keep  things  of  inti*rest  to 
them  on  the  bulletin  Ixiard.  In  addi 
tion  to  thc*ir  work,  tlierc*  are  pictures 
pcK‘ms,  and  sometimes  a  gixxl  joke  that 
(X'rtains  to  office  work.  I  have  a  s<*t  of 
ty|x*writing  cartexms  that  the  studc'nl*- 
enjoy. 

Teaching  classes  of  adults  with  a 
wide  range  of  abilities  arxl  problem* 
takes  a  great  deal  of  work,  planning, 
aixl  patic*n<«*  on  the  part  of  the  instruc 
tor;  but  I  fc*el  that  the  results  justifv 
the  c*ffort.  Adults  are  appreciative,  tlx 
large*  majority  use  the  skills  either  vo- 
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caiiunally  or  personally;  and  many  of 
them  are  fiiltilliiiK  desire  tltat  they  have 
had  for  a  lor.sf  time.  Doesn’t  this  have  a 
familiar  riiiK:  "rve  always  wislied  1 
txNild  tyix;”? 

Vkhna  h.  Finouav 
Eau  Claire  Schin>l  of  Vttcatioruil 
and  Adult  Education 
Eau  Claire,  VV’irronAiri 

JANUARY  PROBLEM 

My  problem  is  every  teacher  s  problem 
that  of  it%ci>rrect  sjtelUna.  I  feel  tluit,  if 
ive  brinft  tlie  problem  of  how  to  teach 
rpellinn  to  the  Problem  Clinic,  we  can  all 
get  some  gotni,  workable  ideas-anti,  too, 
misery  hues  comi>any. 

What  do  you  think  almut  hatHug  a  list 
of  from  300  to  500  words  compiled  each 
year— by  SOMA,  tf  at  all  possible— and 
using  il  as  one  of  the  means  of  guiding 
stuilents  into  atul  otit  of  slunrthaiul? 

I  gax'je  the  following  list  of  words  to 
my  shnrtharul  class  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year: 

( Space  «loes  not  permit  u»  to  repeat 
the  list  here.  It  ap|iears  on  patfe  5  of  tlu* 
January  W.\\.—E,d. ) 

The  scores  ranged  from  H7  to  30  jyr 
l  ent,  with  an  average  of  40  words  nihr- 
spelled  out  of  the  100.  The  class,  com¬ 
posed  of  senior  girls,  is  a  poorer  cbiss 
than  I  usually  hat^;  Imt  it  seems  that  I 
abcays  get  more  than  my  share  of  poor 
spellers 

Vd  like  to  knoiv  how  other  Itusiness 
teachers  rofn:  u  ith  a  sitxMtion  like  this. 
Just  how  do  they  teach  sttelling  u  ithimt 
taking  too  much  time  from  shotiftarul, 
hoping,  and  transcription? 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  more  arul 
more  if  our  audio-visital  age  wont  bring 
about  simplified  syielling,  as  it  brought 
about  simplified  shorthanti.  What  do  you 
think? 

Ttn  going  to  look  forw'ard  to  the  ex¬ 
change  of  many  useful  ideas  that  w  ill  be 
of  help  not  onb(  to  me,  Imt  to  many  other 
teachers  in  the  field. 

Ri'BV  l.KF  NriaoN 
lola  (Kansas)  Senior  High 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Ms.  Selson; 

The  first  tiling  I  try  for  my  spellinR 
problem  is  to  make  my  students  "sp<dr*- 
rons<ious. 

A  few  <lays  he-fore  we  begin  anv 
traascription  work,  we  try  to  review  all 
the  sprdline  rules  that  are  available  to 
us.  Tlien  the  girls  bring  a  list  of  the 
troublesome  words  with  whir  h  they  have 
f  ome  in  contact  in  their  dailv  writings. 
This  list  is  rluplicated  an«l  handerl  to 
them  for  further  study.  For  al>out  five 
minutes  each  day,  we  have  an  old- 
fashioned.  rapid-fire  "spelling  free."  After 
alaxit  a  week  or  two  of  this,  there  eomes 
the  inevitable  test  to  see  how  they  have 
progressed.  In  nearly  all  cavs,  a  marked 
improvement  has  been  ma<le. 

In  their  transeriptions,  they  are  re- 
quirc-d  to  use  20000  Words,  and  also 
make  a  list  of  all  words  they  have  to 
look  up.  Tliis  list  is  turnr*d  in  at  the  end 
of  each  c  lass  pr-riod  and,  at  the  cckI  of 
the  week,  is  duplicated  and  hander!  to 
the  class,  lltey  are  r**r|uire«l  to  kr-ep 
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To  tho  uninitiatod,  teachin^i  sbortbuiicl  is 
u  breeze— “You  do  nothing  but  read  to  them."  Thii  might  M‘em  true  to  the 
outsider,  hut  there  arc  several  rc‘c|uirements  without  which  a  shorthand 
tc*acher  can  never  expcft  to  achieve  maximum  results.  In  general,  thc'se 
requirements  cover  the  type  of  ec|uipment  and  the  way  it  is  usc*d. 

Kciuipmc'iit  should  play  an  unobtrusive  rule,  T'here  are  only  two  such 
items— the  caipy  anci  a  timing  dc'vice.  Li‘t’s  discuss  them  first.  Invi‘stmg 
in  a  gcKKl  stop  watch  is  easily  ju.stilied,  hut  many  giMMi  teachers  use*  any 
"second-hand”  watc'h.  By  In-ing  able  to  read  the  dial  when  the  sc^cond  hand 
is  in  any  position,  the  teacher  avoids  the  dc‘.adly  patist*  of  waiting  for  the 
hand  to  point  to  twelve.  With  practice,  seconds  can  l>e  counted  from  any 
plac-e  on  the  dial,  just  as,  alter  a  little  practice,  material  can  lie  dictatc'd 
at  various  six-eds.  But  who  knows  more  alMiiit  practice  than  a  tiMcher? 

A  watch  is  sometimes  handic'd  awkwardly  by  the  novice*,  so  fastcMi  to  it  a 
small  key  chain  that  can  lie  litKiked  over  the  index  finger.  'I'he  watch  will 
fall  into  the  palm;  it  will  not  drop  and  therefore  will  allow  greatiT  freedom 
of  movement. 

The  copy  may  Ir*  on  a  printed  sheet.  But  what  if  it’s  in  a  InHik?  A  iMMik 
is  bulky  and  frequently  difficult  to  handle.  Korlunately,  most  tlictation 
iHHiks  are  well  ImiiiiuI  and,  if  oproied  iirojrerly  when  new,  can  Im*  folded 
front  to  back  without  harm.  Handled  like  this,  a  iMMik  may  Ixr  held  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  watch,  leaving  the  other  hand  free  to  write  any  out 
lines  that  the  class  rerpiests. 

Voic*  quality  is  another  requirement  for  giNKl  shorthand.  A  voice  loo 
high,  too  thin,  or  tiK)  harsh  can  keep  a  class  iiiK‘onsciously  restless.  Dictation 
given  at  a  j(‘rky  pace,  with  coll(K|uial  pronunciations,  or  in  too  soft  a  voice 
can  create  other  hazards.  Tlie  teacher’s  voice  can  make  or  bri’ak  the 
iM-ginning  shorthand  writer. 

Dictation  previr*ws  m-ed  special  stiuly.  The  election  of  words  in  most 
tr’xts  is  not  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes.  The  teacher  should 
prepare  additional  dictation  material  for  each  day.  'Die  kiial  of  material 
will  be  governed  by  each  class’  rale  of  advancement.  Skillful  handling  of 
these  words  will  automatically  highlight  the  im|K)rtance  of  pro]w>rtion  and 
fluency.  A  rer'ord  of  the  words  that  students  rerpiest  from  day  to  day  will 
help  you  find  their  rate  of  advancement  and  may  lx*  of  assistaixe  in 
planning  for  future  semesters. 

The  speed  of  dictation  must  lx*  geared  to  the  class.  Be*|uir<*«l  rates  in 
crease  from  sem<‘sler  to  semestrT,  but  the  general  pnxediire  for  improving 
shorthand  writing  is  the  same  in  all  c-ourses.  Minute  (or  slmrt)  takes  are 
given  at  increasing  rates  to  build  s|x-ed-longer  takes  are  given  at  <  oinfort 
able  rates  to  build  confidence.  Again,  the  teacher  must  knr»w  the  rlass* 
ability  and  must  start  at  that  l(‘ve|. 


The  vocabulary  and  style  of  dictation  material  is  also  imixtrlant.  Material 
that  is  too  difficult  in  content  or  structure  will  create  haixlicaps.  It  is  wise 
to  select  material,  from  time  to  time,  which  will  give  each  rnemlx'r  of  the 
class  the  s«’lf-satisfactiori  of  having  written  shorthand  that  h<*  can  Ixith 
read  and  understand. 

In  addition  to  giving  constant  attention  to  these  details  of  dictation,  the 
teacher  must  show  an  awarr-ness  of  his  stiide.its  as  individuals.  Is  everyoiM 
writing?  Is  evrTyone  working  at  his  Ix-sf?  (’an  evci'ylxxJy  Ix'ar?  Is  anyone 
Ixired?  Is  ev<*ryon»’  using  a  jx*n? 

One  must  consider  each  student’s  all  around  training.  If  te.iching  is  .i 
bree/a*,  it  is  a  breeze  stirred  by  the  rate  of  class  arliv.'ty.  It  is  a  br#ezi- 
that,  permits  no  teacher  calm  reprjse. 
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DPI  publications.  C^ipii-s  of  ~HiisiiH:ss  f 
'I V‘U(-liiiif{  its  a  Career"  itave  i)eeri  distribiitcrl  t«j  20,fKK)  p<;rMjri»  tiius  far,  £ 

cliiefiy  lii^ii  sciuKil  and  college  counselors.  If  you  want  a  ctjpy,  wTite  to  1 

ihe  new  executive  secrrtary  fd  Delta  I’i  F^psilon,  l>r.  Ruth  .Anderson,  \<^rth  1 
lexas  State  0)llege,  l)<‘nton;  erwlme  3.^  tvrits  for  eat-h  cf>py.  § 

Another  <’are«-r-guidanee  IxKikiH,  "You  ...  as  a  SetTCtary,"  has  h«*en  “ 
prepared  under  the  s|KHtsrirship  rrf  Alpha  chapter.  It  is  availuhle  to  all 
sludeiits  intrTCsted  In  a  setTctarial  career.  Free  copies  should  be  r(‘<piested  ~ 
Irtnn  the  ScIkmiI  Department,  Hf»yal  Typr-writer  Company,  Division  of  ' 
Royal  .McBee  (xir|MrratirMi,  Port  (Chester,  New  York.  S 

Tlie  newest  Della  I’i  Kpsilon  piiidication  is  the  casr-lxxik.  T/ic  HtutinesH  i 

Trarh'r  l/'anm  fnmi  ('fuas,  written  under  th<-  chairmanship  of  Kstelle  Pop-  i 
liam.  Hunter  (.'ollegr-,  Nr*w  York.  Cases  were  contributed  by  business-<‘du-  § 
ration  teachers  and  students  represruiting  58  rsdleges  and  universities  all  i 
over  the  country,  'lids  IxKrk  sliould  have  interest  for  lM»th  expcrierK'cd  and  1 
inexp«Tlenc<-d  teachers.  It  is  distributed  by  Soulh-W»*strTn  Publishing  I 
('.otnpany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  'I'lie  pri<-e  is  $3,  less  a  2t)  [M-r  cent  disr-ount. 

Economic  googrophy.  "CiHlonseed  .  .  .  and  its  prrxlucts**  briefly  de- 
wrilx’s  tlie  s(‘tting,  o|)eration,  and  the  prcMhiHs  of  this  American  industry. 

It  is  bast'd  entirely  on  the  area  wlwre  crrtton  is  grown.  Tlie  ixxrklct  may  lx*  j 
oirtained  free  from  the  National  (a»ttonseed  Prtxliicts  AssrK*iatlon,  19  South  > 
(.'levelatid  Street,  Memphis  4,  Tennessee. 

Consumor  booklofs.  The  (xnmcil  on  Cxmsumer  Information  lias  several 
IxxikltHs  ready  for  distribution:  “Oinsiimers  I./x)k  at  Farm  PoUcies,"  “Con¬ 
sumers  laxik  at  Fair  Trade,"  “Helping  You  Plan  Your  Life  Insurance  _ 
Program,"  "Wliat  You  Should  Know  alxnit  the  I.aw  of  Estates,”  “(Joasumers  1 
Dxik  at  Burial  Practices,"  “Watch  Your  Weights  and  Mejcsures,”  and  "The  1 
Consumer  and  the  Antitrust,"  More  Ixxiklets  are  bt'ing  writtr-n  and  will  3 
ix*  [Hjlilislied  liy  the  (xruncH  s<x>n.  Single  copies  are  .50  crnits  each;  (piantity  i 
rates  will  lx*  givr*n  on  request.  Ix*t  me  add  that  if  you  are  Interi-str'd  in  ■ 
lM*(siming  a  memlicr  of  this  organization,  write  to  Ramon  P.  Heimcrl,  Ex-  I 
e<-utive  Secretary,  Colorado  State  (xillege,  Creel<*y.  Writr*  to  him  also  for  1 
IxKiklet  information.  * 

Inatallmant  study.  Tlie  fourth  in  a  series  of  studies,  “Using  Ii.stallment  | 
(Irerlil,"  has  lieen  prepar'd  for  the  riet'ds  of  up|x>T -division  sr'iiior  high  school  s 
students,  as  well  as  for  tlie  general  reader.  This  ri:source  unit  for  consumer  ] 
probh'ms  may  also  lie  of  supplinn<*ntary  reading  value  in  colleges  and 
univeisities.  It  is  accompanieij  by  a  teacher’s  guide,  which  has  lx*en  pre¬ 
pared  by  Clyde  William  Plielps,  of  the  University  of  Sinithern  California, 
lais  .Angeles.  To  obtain  cripies  of  all  four  studies,  write  to  the  (ximmercial 
(;re<lit  (aimpany,  14  Light  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland.  Limited  quantities 
are  offered  without  charge  for  classroom  lue  uixl  similar  educational 
pur|x>ses. 

butinats  corr«apond«nc».  "Writing  W'hat  C'aimes  Naturally"  is  a  cleverly 
illii-straled  Ixxiklet  writt«*n  by  the  si'tiior  vk-e  presiileiit  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  ('ompaiiy,  Hartford.  Connecticut.  It's  gixxl  supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  A  monthly  pulilication  distributed  by  this  firm  is  "Ix*ttcr 
laigic,"  devoted  to  Ix-tter  letter  writing.  If  it  interr'sts  you.  ask  that  your 
name  be  plai'cd  on  their  mailing  list.  Two  more  free  Ixxiklets  di.stribuled 
by  ('.ouiMvticut  Mutual  are  “Needli'ixiiiits— The  Everyday  Tensions  in  a 
Woman’s  Life"  and  "Tlie  Worry -Go-Round— How  to  Understand  Y’our 
Everyday  Tensiims." 
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tix.-v  list*,  aixi  always  lie  prepared  for 
a  U'st. 

Any  iaiss()elled  word  on  a  traiistripf 
means  an  automatic  F.  Aside  from  work¬ 
ing  on  tlieir  spelling  liecause  of  the 
grade  factor,  however,  it  is  surprising  how 
the  "spelling  bees"  improve  tlxdr  work. 
'Hie  sxle  tiiat  wins  the  great<*st  nuiiilx  r 
of  tiin**s  IS  treated  to  Cokes  aixl  <  «xikies 
by  the  other  side  twice  during  the 
second  sr-inester. 

On  the  day  of  the  "reward"  party,  we 
also  spi'txl  some  time  reading,  writing 
unfamiliar  shorthand  characters,  aixl 
playing  a  few  slxrrthand  games,  so, 
actually,  ix»  time  is  wast»*d. 

Nhj)a  Young 
Decatur  lHnh  Scluml 
Decatur,  Texas 


Dear  Ms.  Selstm: 

You’re  right!  Six-lling  is  a  real  problem 
in  slxirthand.  .Sixirthand  is  a  subject  that 
particularly  focuses  the  student’s  attention 
on  the  treineixlous  iinportaix'c  of  correct 
spelling,  piiru  t nation,  arxl  other  priiK-iplcs 
of  Kngli.sh,  tlierefore,  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  students  wlxi  want  to 
improve  their  sp<‘lling  in  order  to  Ix- 
succ«‘ssful. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  spe-nd  much  time  on 
spelling  lists  in  the  elementary  shorthand 
course.  I  feel  that  tcxi  much  rrnpliasis 
on  siM'lhng  will  detract  from  the  natural 
eiithiisiasni  the  Ix'ginning  student  has  for 
this  fascinating  subject.  As  the  course 
progress«*s  into  the  seconil  sc-rnester,  I 
review  with  the  class  a  few  basic  spelling 
ruk**  (such  as  I  lx*fori*  e  except  after  c. 
and  I  have  each  student  keep  a  record 
of  words  that  she  misspells  on  tests.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  occasionally  dictate 
lists  of  words  to  the  students  that  they 
take  in  shorthaixl  arxl  transcTihe  in  long- 
hand.  I  six'IhI  sonx-  time  in  sp<*ed  drills 
in  IcKiking  for  words  in  the  small  die  - 
tionaires  tliet  we  liave  in  class.  After  all, 
there  will  always  l»e  words  to  lx*  (  heckl'd 
in  the  dictionary,  arxl  speed  in  finding 
these  words  is  important. 

In  a  third-semester  transcription  class, 
I  use  a  word  list  similar  to  the  one  that 
you  suggest.  I  dictate  these  word  lists  to 
the  students  while  tlx-y  are  in  the  tyix'- 
writing  rcxim.  Tlie  students  chc'ck  tlx'ir 
own  |)apers  and  are  res[XHisible  for  find¬ 
ing  their  own  errors,  or  they  are  penal¬ 
ized.  The  rx-xt  time  a  list  is  dictated,  it 
iix  hides  the  words  inisspc'lled  in  the*  pre- 
cc'ding  h'sson,  in  addition  to  ix-w  words 
that  the  students  have  studied  from  their 
assignment.  I  find  that  students  improve 
considerably  in  tlx'ir  spelling,  arxl  those 
who  arc*  jxior  spellers  are  aware  of  the 
imixirtarxe  of  using  the  dictionary  for 
every  word  of  which  they  are  un.sure. 

I  hardly  think  that  we  should  recjiiire 
a  student  to  lie  a  gcxxl  s{X‘Iler  in  order 
to  enter  a  shorthand  class,  hcxaiise  lx- 
may  never  have  bc'cn  motivated  to  learn 
to  spell,  as  he  certainly  will  in  shorthaixl 

Your  idea  alxiiit  olitaining  a  yearly 
word  list  from  NOMA  is  gcxxl.  Perhaps 
we,  as  teac  hers,  should  b*'  tested  on  the 
list  first.  I  worxic'r  how  many  of  us 
would  sc-orc’  over  87  per  cent. 

Jaspkr  J.  Sawat/ay 

Huhlrr  Hurul  Hiuh  Sr/xxW 

BufJer,  Kansas 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORM) 


TEACHING  BY  TELEVISION 

{CofUinurd  from  pauf  i-i) 


r> printing,  which  U  the  hu!»iitcNs 
course  most  coininonly  ofJcrr*<J,  is 
given  lor  personal  use  in  one  10- 
lesson  c-oiirse;  other  courses  offer  it  lor 
a  lull  ytmr's  credit  at  the  high  school 
level  or  one  semester’s  c-redit  at  the 
university  level. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  business  course's 
oHeretl  by  the  resixindents  to  the 
survey: 


Cour$e 

Tyjiewritiiig 


Sp.  of  Statiorvi 
H 


Krouotiiiusi  H 

Shortliaiid  5 

Hiisiriess  Math  5 

Finaiict;  4 

H(Mikke<*piii|{/A<  counting  3 

ia'tter  Writing  3 

Salesmaiisliip  2 

liiMiraiiee  2 

i.aw  I 

Heal  Kstate  1 

Consumer  Education  1 


Another  survey,  published  in  Sr*])- 
teinlxT,  1057  (L.  E.  McKune,  “Tele- 
eours«*s  for  Credit,”  Kellogg  Center, 
Michigan  State  Univ<*rsity,  East  laui- 
sing,  .Mich.),  indicates  that  17  schools 
or  scIkmiI  systems  were  telecasting 
liiisiness  courses  for  cri'dit.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  a  large  niimlier  of 
schools  are  expi'rimr'iiting  with  closed- 
circuit  T\'.  The  U.  S.  ()Hic<*  of  Edii 
cation  rec'ently  counted  more  than 
two  hundred  colleges  and  public 
schrxil  systems  using  this  medium.  It 
IS  exjxstcd  that  this  niirnbt'r  will 
double  by  the  «-nd  of  this  year.  Evans¬ 
ton  (III.)  Township  High  School  is 
ex{M-rimenting  with  teaching  typ<- 
writing  via  a  closr'd  circuit.  According 
to  McKune,  “Two  classes  are  taught 
simultaneously,  one  in  the  nHirn  with 
the  instructor  and  the  second  receiv¬ 
ing  directions  via  CX.'I'V  in  another 
room,  8U[)ervisr'd  by  a  school  srxTctary, 
who  checks  roll  and  colh*cts  papiTS. 
(,)u<‘Stioris  and  the  answers  are  made 
IMissible  by  a  talk-back  system  isin- 
necting  the  two  rooms.” 

VV'e  can  see,  then,  that  business 
subjects  have  not  lj<*eii  negl<*cted  on 
TV.  Although  the  greatest  iiumlM*r  of 
programs  has  fx-eii  conc-erned  with  the 
teaching  of  ty|K'writing,  every  otlir-r 
major  business  course  has  also  Imm-u 
telecast.  Hy  combining  the  figures 
from  the  two  surveys  ipioted,  we  find 
that  a  total  of  1.5  separate  business 
subjects  have  la'i'n  tauglit  by  o[>en- 
and/or  clos<-d-circuit  teh*visiori. 


(\rxt  tiiimth:  Trarhirm  Ti/fririg  hi/  7'V'.) 


H.  Q. 
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HCLCN  M.  ORCIN  MICHIGAN  STATt  UNIVERSITY,  CAST  LANSING 

I  Th«  roofs  hovo  doopor  roots.  One  Satin 

j  day  night  I'niny,  one  o|  my  twin  daughters,  her  latest  “steady,"  and  another 
?  couple  came  in  alter  an  evi'iiing  ol  Ixiwling  to  raid  tlie  (been  icelmx 
i  Normally,  the  chatter  that  Hoats  upstairs  on  such  ixxasions  is  gay  and  giMal- 
a  naturrxl.  Hut  on  this  particular  night,  then*  lloated  upstairs -along  with 
||  some  familiar  aromas -some  banter  that  was  far  Irom  pleasant  and  noimal. 

^  The  kitchen  was  lull  of  plain  leiidm’,  lussin’,  and  a-lightiiT— the  vicious, 
f  sharp-clawed  kind.  Miu-h  earlier  than  usual,  I  he.ird  the  front  do<ir  slam 
T  and  a  car  gun  up  the  street.  I’en  came  storming  upstairs,  eveiy  strand  ol 
I  red  hair  fairly  standing  on  t'lid. 

"SoiiH'day,”  she  annoiiner'd,  in  imitation  o|  Jackie  (Gleason,  “I’m  going  to 
fs  K‘-»  so  mad  at  that  guy  that  hoinggg.'” 

?  “What  happened?”  I  asked.  "You  sounded  like  tin*  H.itlields  ,ind  the 

IMcTaiys  down  there.” 

“'Those  Imivs!”  she  s.iid.  ‘“They  were  |)ositive|y  insnllerable  tonight  In 
fact,  thr'V  got  so  hnlly  that  they  didn’t  even  want  to  help  ns  clean  up  the 
kitchi'ii.  They  said  we  nagged.” 

“It  sounded  like  it  starter!  'way  Iwlore  that,”  I  said.  ’“The  four  of  yon 

!  sounded  like  yon  were  going  at  each  other’s  throats  when  you  came  in.“ 
“We  w«*re,  I  guess,”  s,*id  I'en.  Then  very  honestly,  “You  ri’ally  want  to 
know  why  it  sl.iited?  Well,  because  I’m  such  a  lousy  iKiwler.” 

Her  tears  and  tension  broke  at  the  same  time.  Between  wails,  she  con 
*  tinned,  “I  never  was  so  moitiiied  in  my  whole  hie.  You  should  just  see 
me  Ixiwll  The  ball  diM  sn’t  roll-it  Imiinces  down  the  alley.  Tm  awful!  ,\nd 
with  everylxidy  grinning  or  liMiking  disgiisteil,  I  tried  to  act  like  I  didn’t 
care  and  laughed  alxiiit  it,  r'ven  though  I  wantr'il  to  drop  ihroiigh  the  flixir. 
'Tlu*!!  to  make  it  worsr*,  ]«'lf  saiil,  real  crosslikr,  'Well,  quit  clowning  now 
and  try.*  And  I  u:<u  trying!  So  I  said  .sonK'thing  real  snippy  bar  k  just  to 
lee  him  oll-and  it  did.  .\nd  pretty  soon  we  had  Mary  and  Johnny  snapping 
at  each  other,  t(x>.  I  just  plain  ruined  a  whole  evening  for  us,  just  tiecama- 
my  Ixiwlirig  game  gave  rm*  such  an  inferiority  complex,  I  couldn’t  stand 
§  it.  Hut  I  didn’t  admit  it  even  to  myself  until  just  now.”  She  mop|)«‘d  up 

I  her  tears  and  bU-w  Ikt  nose. 

“In  fact,”  sh<-  giggled,  “I  think  we  had  the  Ixiys  thinking  it  was  their 
fault.  VV'e  broiiglit  up  .ill  sorts  of  things  ag^iinst  them.  Were  they  upset!” 

I  Later  on.  Penny's  troublemaking  remimh'd  me  of  scIkniI.  'Teenag«‘rs  ^ 
<  use  the  same  strategy  in  tin*  classrixun,  don’t  they?  Hennan,  who  is  so 
g  Ix'lligerent  in  study  hall;  .Mary,  who  hates  her  physk-s  teacher,  NaiK-y,  who 
gets  clutched  (simply  clutched)  in  shorthanr!  they  all  have  a  reason  for 
Ix'having  as  they  do.  .\s  with  Pen,  they  may  lx*  motivated  by  an  inferiority 
complex,  which  can  Im*  the  root  ol  many  dilierent  kinds  of  trouble.  TJie 
simplest  reaction  is  for  the  student  to  project  liis  hurt,  his  feeling  of  in 
h'riority,  his  angrT  onto  vimelxMly  or  vmiething  else.  'I'hen,  like  Pen,  he 
almost  convinces  everylKidy,  including  hims<-lf,  that  the  re;il  rtnA  of  the 
trouble  lies  somr*  pl.ice  other  than  the  true  source. 

f><*tting  to  this  root  of  the  trouble  ^i  such  situations  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rhalh*nges  in  te.iching.  .After  the  teacher  r*x-ogni/A's  the  student’s  problem, 
he  }ia.s  the  even  more  delicate  and  more  irnixirtant  problem  to  help  that 
student  first  discsiver  and  then  admit  the  causes  Ix-hind  his  internal  prolilcms. 
'Though  we  teachers  are  not  psychiatrists,  a  miniimmi  understanding  of  the 

Sadoleswnt  mind  is  a  pmeijnisitr-  if  we  hojx*  to  prepare  our  students  to  lie 
reliable  employees.  Do  yon  *  v«*r  talk  with  your  students  privately  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  sreing  tlmm  discover  a  new  truth  alxiiit  themwives?  If 
you  have,  then  you  know  that  teaching  is  not  merely  a  v  lenr  e  it's  also 
K  an  art. 

r— TT  ■wfnn' '  ~'"sr  iiwsm  i  >i  i'  rs—iiwi  ■  ■  llw^■^^■■■■^»l  ■isiiwaMMaRRMssi 
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HILPING  STUDENTS  FACE  REALITY 

H«‘t;ardU‘>k  <if  whetlw^i  tiir  hi(()i 
'»ch(x>l  Kruduale  plaits  to  Ix'tpii  work 
(p^aduatiori  or  postpoiii's  it  for 
.1  fi'W  years  wliile  he  goes  to  coltegi;, 
Ik*  will  at  koiiK'  tinte  approach  a 
jirosiieclive  cmfthiyiT  for  a  job. 

TItere  are  definite  problems,  how* 
fver,  that  the  iN^ginniiig  worker 
faies.  'I'hewr  fall  into  four  categories: 

1.  Many  young  people  expect  to 
start  in  a  job  that  only  an  ex|)er- 
lencrrd  p<*rson  can  fill.  Tliis  comes 
.ilroot  Irecause  youngsters  tend  to 
( oinpare  themselves  with  friends  who 
have  Ireen  working  for  a  while.  Our 
|oh,  tlien,  is  to  guide  their  thoughts 
back  to  the  tim«;  when  these  friends 
were  first  starting.  Tlte  comparison 
should  much  easier  then. 

2.  Many  youngsters  are  impatient 
with  normal  job  promotion,  lliis  Is 
more  often  the  case  with  laiys  than 
with  girls.  An  overeager  interviewer, 
offering  glorious  generali/ations  on 
proiiKitioii,  is  only  inviting  trouble 
for  the  api>licant  and  the  company. 
I’he  same  is  true  of  an  overzealous 
teacher.  It  i.s  much  wiser  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  youngster  gently  hut  un¬ 
mistakably  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
modern  business.  Going  up  is  a  slow 
anil  painful  process,  but  in  any  slip 
the  fall  will  l>e  fast  and  painful. 

3.  edarnor  jobs  seem  to  lx*  the 
l.«test  fad.  I3o  you  advise  your  girls 
to  <|uit  dreaming  and  face  reality? 
lust  as  the  hushand  with  whom  each 
decides  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life 
IS  usually  quite  different  from  the 
matiiM'e  idol  of  her  youth,  so  it  is 
with  her  job.  ('hanc'es  are  that,  even 
if  she  lands  that  exciting  job,  shell 
•liscover  it  isn't  what  she  antk-ipated; 
and  she  will  eventually  settle  down 
to  a  steady,  less  spectacular  type  of 
wotk.  Of  course,  glamor  jobs  do  ex¬ 
ist  but  not  in  sufficient  numlH*r  to 
satisfy  all.  And  the  compr'tition  foi 
tlu-m  is  terrific! 

4.  T<m)  many  youngsters  want  to 
sell  their  services  to  the  bidder  with 
the  highest  starting  rates.  But  when 
voii  think  alMHit  it,  the  starting  sal¬ 
ary  really  tells  ymi  very  little  nlwMit 
the  company,  except  possibly  that 
the  firm  is  <h*sperate  for  an  employee. 
It  is  only  a  common  meeting  ground 
where  employer  and  employee  come 
together.  Much  more  important  to 
the  happiness  of  the  new  w’orker  is 
the  headway  he  or  she  mav  make 
afterwanl.  Make  voiir  students  think 

•  in  terms  not  of  what  their  starting 
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rate  will  Ixt,  but  of  what  tlie  emn- 
pany  is  presently  paying  graduates 
who  started  two  or  three  years  ago. 

What  we're  trying  to  get  across 
with  these  fmir  categories  is  that  you 
should  get  your  students  to  lower 
their  siglits  in  line  with  the  facts  of 
industrial  life.  Still  another  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  many  graduates  to¬ 
day  are  individualists.  Tliey  are  not 
satisfied,  therefore,  when  we,  the 
t  nifiloyers,  jrlace  them  where  they 
are  needed,  not  necessarily  where 
they  are  best  suited.  S<Km  some  of 
thesTi  rxfw  wirrkers  realize  that  tlx* 
work  we  hapiM*ned  to  pick  out  for 
them  is  not  to  their  liking.  'Tlien,  to 
make  matters  wor.s<*,  they  don't  tell 
us  aixmt  it  and  give  us  a  chanct*  to 
help  them.  Th«*y  simply  quit. 

It's  tfxi  easy  for  new  workers  to 
la*rume  discouraged  with  conditions. 
I'«l  like  to  see  more  of  these  work¬ 
ers,  who  find  they  are  misplaced, 
tiy  to  correct  the  situation  rather 
than  esca|H‘  it  by  running  away. 
Kvery  disillusioning  exiM’riciHt*  leaves 
a  scar  on  their  personalities,  and, 
after  a  few  such  disappointments, 
they  Ix-conu*  cynii-al  towaid  all  work 

Beware  of  Complacency 

On  the  other  hand,  complacency 
in  a  job  is  not  dr'sired  either.  I  like 
the  definition  of  religion  that  says, 
"Beligion  is  to  comfort  the  afflicterl 
and  to  afflict  the  comfortable.’*  The 
definition  applies  here,  trxi.  Workers 
who  are  in  a  rut  are  not  happy;  they 
should  Ire  erjuipperl  with  a  restless 
urge  to  Ix'tter  their  lot  As  som<*one 
else  once  quipped,  "Workers  who  are 
not  fired  with  enthusiasm  should  lx- 
fir«*<l  ,  .  .  with  enthusiasm.” 

Yes,  the  sad  fact  is  that  most  work¬ 
ing  ireople  are  not  happy  with  what 
they  are  cloing.  One  result  is  that 
many  employees  tlevelop  hobbies  as 
r-ompensation  for  their  job  dissatis- 
fariion.  Suc-h  p<*rsons  are  in  wrong 
jobs,  of  course,  or  they  would  not 
se<*k  escaprr.  Outskle  interests  should 
Ire  encourag(‘d,  but  when  they  re¬ 
sult  in  the  transfer  of  attention  away 
from  work,  then  something  is  amiss. 

Aptitude  for  a  certain  ts-pe  of  work 
implies  more  than  skill  to  perform  it, 
lerwever.  It  means  a  temperamental 
affinity  for  the  activity.  An  excellent 
symphony  violinist  kept  making  faces 
all  through  rehearsal  one  day.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  conductor  asked  him  if  he 
dislikt'd  his  accompaniment. 


“Oh,  no,  tlie  orchestra  is  fine,”  th« 
violinist  answered.  "It's  just  that  I 
don’t  like  music.” 

Our  vocatidnal  scene  is  cluttered 
with  violinists  who  hale  music,  ca 
able  secretaries  who  dislike  typing 
sales  personnel  wlxr  despise  meeting 
the  public  with  a  ready  smile.  t)nce 
workers  find  themselves  in  such  po¬ 
sitions,  it  is  generally  impossible  foi 
them  to  readjust;  the  economic  rea 
sons  would  make  it  unwise  for  them 
to  change  and  start  anew.  This  has 
impressed  me  as  a  tragic  waste  of 
our  human  resources,  and  I  Ixjlieve 
you  teachers  are  in  an  excellent 
p<jsition  to  reduce  this  costly  waste 

If  I  could  use  this  opportunity  to 
speak  about  our  educational  system 
in  general,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations.  It  appears  that  oui 
students  are  left  too  much  to  theii 
own  devic-es  and  that  they  pay  tin- 
price  later  on.  A  college  student 
needs  to  be  trairwd  to  absfirb  th« 
major  points  he  has  read.  Tf)day. 
students  sit  at  Imme  with  the  open 
textlxxik  in  front  of  them  arul  a  pop 
iilar  rccfird  or  television  program  on 
and  a  cola  Ixittle  in  their  hand;  and 
they  think  what's  in  the  book  is  being 
absorlx^d  by  their  minds. 

Why  have  students  lost  a  sense 
of  proportkm?  Because  our  schools 
have  also.  The  pres<*nt  public  school 
ciirrinila  are  of  a  g<*neral  academii 
type  of  training  that  offers  too  little 
to  tfM)  m.iny.  Prfxif  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  training  direc¬ 
tors  in  business  than  there  are  busi 
ness  teachers  in  the  s<-h(M)ls.  It 
should  not  lx*  this  way,  Ixa-ause  busi 
ness  is  not  as  well  equip|x*d  to  teach 
•  our  y«»ungsters  as  are  our  schcxils. 

VfK-ational  guidance  coiinvlors 
and  business  teac'hers  should  assist 
in  transferring  hack  to  the  schools  th«* 
responsibility  for  v<K'ational  educa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  admission  that  business  ha>> 
to  do  such  training  reflects  on  the 
inaderjiiacy  of  the  present  schrml 
system  It  pla<-es  t<X)  much  stress  on 
how  to  enjoy  living,  not  enough  on 
how  to  earn  a  living  to  enjoy 

The  young  men  and  women  in  out 
high  schools  and  colleges  constitute 
a  vital  natur.ll  resourc'e.  It  is  up  to 
schools  and  business  tf>  co-operate  in 
the  l>est  utilization  of  this  resoiircr* 
Tliis  can  lx*st  he  done  if  vou  goo«l 
people  get  them  adequatelv  trainer! 
and  properly  guided  and  if  business 
follows  through  with  the  proper 
placement  that  will  get  them  off  on 
the  right  foot 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORM) 


RELUCTANT  STENOGRAPHER 

(Continued  front  page  18) 


h«*i  i)n)gres^  thruiigh  those  two  years 
of  steiiogruphy  in  high  school  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  no  self-ctinfidence,  no 
sense  of  security.  It  gave  her  no 
enoourugeinent— Irecause  she  didn’t 
“know  her  outlines  better.” 


CHARLES  B.  NICKS,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Ilie  damage  had  been  dune.  Per- 
torining  in<ire  than  acceptably  later, 
on  the  college  level,  she  ctruld  not 
even  then  lx;  induced  to  go  once 
more  beyond  the  elementary  C'ourse. 

We  teachers  can  also  create  re¬ 
luctant  stenographers  becau.<ie  we 
do  not,  generally,  "<lo”  stenogrnphv 
and  wi;  mistake  the  means  for  tlie 
end. 

Any  student’s  .shorthand  destined 
for  transcription  is  inherently  per¬ 
sonal  and  private,  even  though  it 
must  lx;  handed  in.  Because  it  is 
private,  it  must  automatically  l>e  re¬ 
garded,  from  first  to  last,  inviolable 
and,  hence,  ungradable.  Tlie  un¬ 
fortunate  student  who  knows  that  her 
privacy  will  lx*  invader!,  who  has  to 
write  shorthand  for  transcription  un- 
rler  the  sickening  strain  of  foresee¬ 
able  rr’percnissions  (countless  red 
marks  on  countless  pajx;rs)  will  only 
r«*place  pride  of  performance  with 
dislike,  enthusiasm  with  fear.  Our 
c-ensiire  of  her  transcription  short¬ 
hand  can  raise  so  great  a  mental 
barrier  Ix'tweeu  the  student  and  her 
work  tfiat  she  will  later  avoid  atl- 
rnitting  her  stenographic  training. 

Tlie  p«‘rceptive  teacher  recog¬ 
nizes,  of  c'ours<*,  that  grading  short¬ 
hand  written  for  transcription  is  quite 
different  from  using  that  shorthand  to 
help  the  student  recognize  her  own 
errors  and  carlessness.  The  student 
who  cannot  rear!  what  she  writes,  or 
who  does  it  badly,  has  Invited  our 
help.  But  lx*yond  this,  we  must  leave 
well  enough  alorje. 

Having  written  this,  I  recall  that  I 
still  had  a  notelxMik  of  my  own  short¬ 
hand  written  from  dictation  in  1952- 
53.  I  am  amused  at  my  own  re¬ 
actions  to  it.  I  (.-an  read  almost  everv 
word;  but,  as  I  scrutinize  it  for  pro- 
(xirtion  anrl  accuracy,  I  realize  that 
it  would  Ix*  torture  for  me  to  submit 
It  to  my  ffirmer  teachers  or  to  mv 
current  colleagues  —  I  would  lx; 
uneasy,  ashamed,  apologetic. 

If  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  really 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  then  I  think 
that  it  behooves  us  so  to  weigh  our 
actions  that  we  create  willing,  not 
reluctant,  stenographers 


EDITOR'S  SiyiE.:  Tim  exchange  of  letters  is  the  st^enth  in  a  series  based 
on  cotiimott  office  problems.  The  letters  are  nuirked  off  in  groups  of  20 
standard  u  tnds  atul  truly  /x*  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 


Situation  7.  NEW  EMPLOYEES 


1 

Inside  address 
Mr.  jack  Johnson 
General  Brands,  Inc. 
Your  (aty 

Sigruiture 
('hailcne  Green 


L«ft«r  7 

Insitle  address 
(diarlene  Gre*en 
H  Jackson  Boulevard 
Your  Gity 

Sigruiture 
Jack  Johnson 


(I) 

Dear  .Mr,  Johnson:  From  ymir  experience  in  handling  employe  problems, 
|)erhaps  you  can  suggest  some  solutions'  to  a  situation  that  bus  arisen  in 
our  olfice.  How  can  relations  Ix'tween  present  employees  and*  new  em¬ 
ployees  be  improved?  It  seems  that  our  present  employees  sometimes  resent 
newcomers;  they  certainly  don’t*  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  them  and 
make  them  feel  welcome. 

'I’he  new  employees  also  have  a  problem.  They  don  t  exactly*  knoss 
where  they  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things.  They  don’t  want  to  l»e  tiM»  ag¬ 
gressive,  and  they  don’t  always  know  how  to*  estahlish  new  friendships 

What  would  you  suggest  we  do  to  improve  the  relationship  Iretweeii 
old  and  new?  Sincerely,* 


(2) 

Dear  Miss  C.reen:  l.et's  hxik  at  the  three  groups  involved,  one  at  a  time, 
new  employee,  old  employee,  and  employer.* 

The  new  employee  should  not  try  to  Ix*  a  dominant  |H‘rsonality,  fie 
should  Ire  friendly  to  everyone,*  but  not  tixi  friendly.  He  should,  if  nwes- 
vary,  speak  up  ti»  keep  the  others  from  stepping  on  him.  He  should  remem- 
lx*r*  that  friendship  must  develop  gradually,  fie  should  wail  until  asked 
lM*forc  he  participates  in  out  side' •-the-rrffice  activities.  He  should  observe 
all  office  rules.  He  shouldn’t  pay  t«xi  muc  h  attention  to  those*  who  are"  out 
to  hurt  him. 

The  older  employees  should  basically  practice  the  fndden  Mule.  1  he> 
should  co-operate.  They'*  should  not  judge  right  away.  They  should  aci-ept 
new  employees,  invite  them  to  group  meetings,  and  make  arrangements  to 
get'*  them  there.  They  should  Ix;  patient  with  new  employees,  rememlxr- 
ing  that  they  were  one*  young  and  inexperienced  themselves.'* 

As  for  the  employer,  he  should  make  the  newcomer  feel  welcome.  He 
should  explain  to  him  the  length  of  service'*  of  the  older  employees,  and 
then  he  should  explain  to  the  older  employees  that  they  should  have  no 
fear  of  losing'*  their  jobs. 

I  think  that  if  all  Individuals  concerned  would  reali/x*  that  they  are 
working  together  because'*  they  :dl  need  to  work,  they  would  treat  each 
other  bc'tter.  Sincerely,  (.352) 


Pr«vi«w  Outlines 


(1)  From  your,  esixtrierw.e,  sorrx'times,  resent,  newcomers.  (2)  f..et’s,  involved, 
participates,  outsidc-tlM;-cjfiice,  length. 
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dictation 

transcript 


WANTED 

Secrelary  lo  genius — 
salary  high 

RAYMOND  OREYFACK 


Sijtu^juda 

Ttiri^  (lays  on  th<‘  job  have  taiiK^it 
Nancy  a  grt'at  deal  alM>ut  Kiiiinett 
il.  l>awson,  wImmk^  private  accretary 
<ilie  liop<‘«  lo  Ixrcoine.  I^*pending  on 
tiu*  «il  nation,  he  can  Ire  curt,  de- 
maiKliiiK,  iinderKtanding— or  a  com* 
hinaiion  of  all  thr(*el  Hut  after  a 
long  talk  with  him,  Nancy  is  reas¬ 
sured  that  the  great  man  U  doing 
only  his  Irest  for  the  Oiinpany. 

Meanwhile,  Nancy  has  at  least 
twice  more  faced  tlie  trickery  of  her 
rival  for  the  job,  Marsha  Van  Fle(‘t: 
(Ij  Marsha  has  asked  >  Mr.  Dawson 
if  Ite  is  nut  Ireing  Um)  tiard  on  Nancy 
'Marsha  has  informed  Mr.  Dawson 
that  Nancy  se<*ms  to  Im*  showing  the 
strain;  (2)  Nancy  lias  giMxl  reason 
for  suspe<-ting  Marsha  of  slipping 
sleeping  pills  into  fu‘r  soup  at  lunch¬ 
time.  Nancy  even  saw  the  pills  in 
Marsha's  pursel  Tlic  result:  Nancy 
Ireoomes  drowsy,  can  only  think  of 
sleep  ratlter  than  work. 

As  she  sinks  down  at  her  desk, 
da/.***!  and  slua  ked,  the  roar  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  voice  arous<*s  her  from  her 
letitargy.  "Miss- wliatever  your  nanv 
is— come  into  my  office  at  onw!" 

Nancy,  |olle<l  awake,  thinks,  "What 
have  I  done  now?" 

Third  of  Fiix*  Farts 

MMKIT  G.  DAWSON  was  not 
one  to  miner'  words,  es|>ecially 
wilt'll  an  imptiiiant  pa[>er  had  been 
misfilt'd.  He*  lieraled  Nancy  in  front  <if 
the  |)ersonnel  managt'r’s  secn*tary, 
who  hapiM'tietl  to  lie  in  the  office  at* 
the  time,  lit?  said  loudly  that  lie  de- 
mand(*tl  effiHency,  judgment,  and 
common  .sense  from  Ids  employees.  lie 


had*  no  patiente  witfi  anyone  careless 
t'tiougli  to  misfile  a  documt'iit  as  urgent 
as  the  Mctiregtrr  report.* 

Nancy  left  his  office  feeling  limp. 
'I’he  personnel  manager’s  secretary 
was  at  ht'r  het'Is  and  was  probably*^ 
bursting  to  spread  the  lu^ws  of  Nancy's 
mistake  throughout  the  office.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  that  kept  Nancy  from  quit¬ 
ting*  at  this  moment,  she  could  not 
explain. 

"(barter,  you  l<M)k  worse  than  ten 
days'  rain." 

Murph  was  standing  ovt'r  her  desk. 
G<xh1*  old  Murph!  She  could  be  very 
funny  at  times.  Too  bad  that  Nancy 
was  in  no  mtxKi  to  laugh. 

"f’ome  on,  honey,  spill  it."  It  can't 
Ix'  that  bad." 

“It's  the  McGregor  report,"  Nancy 
said  bitterly.  "'His  iligliness’  can’t 
find  it.  He  all  but  called*  me  a  fum¬ 
bling  idiot.  I  know  I  put  it  in  the  file 
Ix'fore  going  to  lunch."  She  gave  a 
small  .sob  and  reachetl**  frantically  for 
liiT  handkerchief. 

"None  of  that,  Carter,"  Muqih  said 
sharply.  "It  would  lx*  playing  right 
into  her  hand.s."** 

Her  hands.  Of  coiirsr*.  Nancy  hadn’t 
evi'ii  thought  of  Marsha  Van  Heet  in 
connection  with  the  missing  repiirt. 

"I  sliouliin’t**  have  said  that," 
Murph  said  quickly.  “It  just  came  out. 
No  one  should  Ix*  accusi'd  without 
pnxif-iiot  even  Marsha.  la't’s  start** 
lixiking  for  that  i'e|x>rt." 

'There  were  three  file  cabiiM'ts  and 
a  section  for  |X'nding  folders.  Murph 
and  j  Nancy  each  tixik'*  a  drawer. 
Within  a  few  seconds.  Marslui  was  at 
their  side,  her  Ix-autiful  features  lined 
with  ciMicem. 


Marsha  said**  to  Nanc^,  “Is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  darling?  C^an  I  help'?" 

Nancy  knew  suddenly,  Ix-yond  any 
doubt,  tliat  Marsha  was  guilty.** 
Nancy  felt  her  anger  Hare  up  like  a 
torch. 

Murph  said  quickly,  "It’s  tlie  Mc¬ 
Gregor  folder,  V'aii  Fleet.  It  has  been*'* 
misfiled,  and  .Mr.  IFawson  needs  it 
right  away." 

"Oh,  my,"  .Marsha  exclaimed.  “I’ll 
help  you  kxik." 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.**  Daw¬ 
son  had  come  out  of  his  office  and  was 
standing  nearby  impatiently.  Search¬ 
ing  furiously  through  the**  files,  NaiK7 
struggled  to  sulxlue  her  emotions. 

“Here  it  is!”  .Marsha’s  voice  was  the 
I'ssenc'e  of  <|uiet  efficiency. **  “Just  as 
I  thought— it  was  filed  under  ‘.Mac’  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘Me’." 

Mr.  Dawson  thanked  her  for  her 
valuable***  assistance. 

Vlarsha  said  sweetly,  “Don't  be  t(X) 
hard  on  Naixy,  Mr.  Dawson.  Anyone 
can  make  a  mistake,  you  know.”** 

“Why,  that  little—”  Nancy  felt  a 
shaq)  nudge  in  her  ribs  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  Muqrh’s  warning  l(x>k. 
f.’lerx.-hing  her  teeth,  Narrcy**  lHiltt*d 
suddenly  for  the  powder  room,  thic’e 
there,  she  finally  gave  vent  to  all  her 
ixmt-up  anger  and**  humiliation  in  a 
fkxxl  of  tears. 

After  a  while,  she  heard  Murph 's 
voice.  *niat's  right,  f’arter,  get  it  out 
of  your  system.” 

"He’s**  impossible,’*  Nancy  said  bit¬ 
terly.  "I’m  nf>t  staying  here  another 
day.” 

“  ‘Ambitious’  would  love  you  for 
that,"  Murph**  said  dryly. 

"But  it’s  just  not  worth  it,”  Nancy 
protested.  “I  can’t  figlit  her  kind  of 
battle.  I  wouldn’t  want  to,  even*'*  if  I 
c<)uld.  It  would  make  me  sick.” 

"I  know.  ’That’s  why  I’m  here  talk¬ 
ing  to  yon  instead  of  to  her." 

Nancy  met  her**  friend’s  eyes 
eam«*»tly.  “And  I  appreciate  it,  Murph. 
Hut  is  this  job  really  worth  all  the 
heartac-lie?" 

Murph  smiled.  "You**  might  call 
Mr.  Dawson  a  tyrant.  Hut  he’s  so 
much  more,  (.’artt'r.  You  see,  .Mr.  I>aw- 
son  is  gifted  in  a  rare*®  way.  He  v*es 
the  problems  of  this  world  with  much 
more  clarity  than  we  do.  'TIm*  things 
occupying  his  mind  are  big**  and  im¬ 
portant— like  this  Seabc>ard  Founda¬ 
tion.  He’s  sc'tting  it  up  to  help  hun- 
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dreils  of  <U*it'r\'iiig  young  iHMjph*  gft** 
an  rducation  tfiat  thoy  couldn’t  other¬ 
wise  afford. 

“It’s  u  tough  job,  involving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’^  and 
riuniths  of  hard  vsork.  He’s  tn«‘t‘ting  u 
lot  of  opixisition,  and  time  is  lM‘gin- 
ning  to  run  out.  A  person-’*  like  .Mr. 
Davsson  is  entitled  to  an  (K-casional 
outburst  of  tein|M-rainent.  lie  works  so 
hard  and  diM-s’’^  vi  much  giMxl.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  1  know.  My  lx>ss,  .Mr. 
Hughes,  the  vice-president  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  is  replacing,  was  tin-**  same  wav.” 

.N’ancy  frown<-d.  “But  I’d  b«*coir  i  a 
nervous  wreck  if  I  were  exixrsed  to  a 
man  like  that  over  a  long*"^  jx-riod  of 
time.” 

“Would  you  consider  me  a  nervous 
wreck?”  .Murph  aski*d. 

“Oh,  no,”  Nancy  said  quickly. 
“You’re  calm  and  wise  and—”*” 

“Well,  calm  anyway,"  Murph 
smiled.  "But  I  wasn’t  always  so  calm. 

I  urw  just  as  nervous  as  you!  You  see, 
aft<T  a**  while  I  liegan  to  understand 
tr'mper  tantrums.  And,  Charter,  you 
don’t  know  yet  how  wonderful  it  can 
Ik*  to  work*”  with  a  man  like  Mr. 
D.iwson.” 

A  warm  reminiscent  light  came  in¬ 
to  the  old  secretary’s  eyes.  "Men  like 
Mr.*'  Dawson  and  Mr.  Hughes  live 
in  a  world  of  thoughts  and  progress. 
Sonu-times  tlu*y  .say  things  that  are 
Ix-autiful  and  profound.**  If  you’re 
i‘xposed  to  them  long  enough,  you  will 
Ik*  richer  and  fiiu*r  for  the  experience.” 

N'.incy  rememlK-r<-«l**  vmu*  of  tlx* 
things  Mr.  Dawsmi  ha<l  told  her— 
especially  the  part  alMiut  not  acc-ept- 
ing  anything  as**  right  until  six- 
thought  it  to  Ik*  so.  Nancy  knf‘w  wh.it 
Mur|)h  m(*ant.  Slx*’«l  stay.  'Iliey  re¬ 
turned  to  tlx*ir  desks  to  find  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son**  impatiently  scolding  (Charlotte 
Hintner.  " 'Mr-dicinal’  is  a  common 
hous«*hol<l  word,  young  lady.  A  high 
sclxH)!*"  girl  should  know  how  to  spell 
it.” 

At  that  nxunent  tlx*  (hxir  o|M*ned 
and  Mr.  'rhor|M*,  the  |M*rsonnel  man¬ 
ager,  strcMle  into**  the  offici*.  (daring 
monx-ntarily  at  N’ancy,  lx*  addre-ssed 
.Mr.  Dawson.  “I  Ix-g  your  pardon,  sir, 
hut*”  1  und«*rstand  tlx-re  has  Ih-cii 
some  trouble  here.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  an  urgent  d«K'unx*nt  was 
lost,  anrl**  that  Miss  (barter— ” 

"Oh,  that.”  .Mr.  Dawson  smiled 
broadly  and  placed  a  haixl  on  Mr. 
Thorix  ’s  shoulder.  “Tom,  I  appreci¬ 
ate*”  your  conc#*rn,  but  tlx*re  was  no 
problem  at  all.  If  tlx-re  ev<*r  is,  I  won’t 
hesitate  to  call  on  you." 

Mr.*'  Dawson  guided  him  gently 
and  g(*nially  towards  the  dexir.  "Oh, 
ami  incidentally,  Tom.  I  <-on.sider 
Miss**  (barter  to  lx;  efficient,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  reliable.” 

N’ancy  suddenly  felt  all  soft  inside. 


.\ixl  to**  think  that  minutes  before  she 
was  going  to  walk  out  on  him,  like  a 
hot-hea<le<l,  imm.iture  child. 

Just  before  quitting**  time  that  day, 
N’ancy  t<K)k  a  siwcial  report  in  to  Mr, 
Dawson.  It  was  .1  rf*{X)rt  she  had 
lit<*rally**  slaved  over,  and  six*  was 
justly  proud  of  it. 

.Mr.  Dawson  llipjx*«l  through  tlx* 
pagr*s  briefly.  Nancy  lingr*r<*<l  a*‘ 
moment,  hoping  that  he  would  t*om- 
plinx*iit  her  on  tlx*  work,  .\fter  a 
whih*,  lx*  l(X)k€*d  up.  lb*  w-as  obviixisly 
surpris«*<l**  tr)  find  her  still  standing 
therr*. 

“Is  there  anything  <*lse.  Miss—" 


GAIL  PAISLEY 


G  I, OKI  A  (.BKPI  from  und<*r  tlx* 
warm  cov«*rs  and  fumblerl  for  her 
slip|M*rs.  She  shuflled  to  tlx*  window 
and  liMiked  out.' 

“Oh,  no,”  six*  gro.iix*d. 

'I'lx*  sky  was  bl.ick  with  dr«*ary 
clouds,  aixl  the  rain  Ix'at  lx*avily 
against  tlx*  window paix*.  ( )idinarily,* 
tlx*  rain  wouldn’t  havr*  lx>tlx*r«*d 
(doria.  She  would  have  simply  waitr*<l 
until  it  h*t  up,  tierl  a  k<*rchi«*f*  over 
Ix-r  pin  curls,  and  t.iken  a  taxi  to 
w'ork.  But  (doria  no  long«*r  had  u 
job-six*  had  an  a|)|x)intnx*nt*  at  an 
«*mploynx  nt  ag«-ncy  inst<*ad.  Last 
Moixl.iy,  Kdwanl  Sloan,  district  m.m- 
ager  of  tlx*  grr*r*ting  card  firm,*  ha«l 
(-.died  (doria  into  his  officr*. 

"Miss  Peterson,”  he  had  said 
sternly,  "I  have  s|X)k<*n  to  you  sev«*ral* 
times  Ix-fore  alxxit  your  w-ork.  It 
se<*ms  that  you  have  chosr‘n  to  dis- 
r«*gard  my  warnings  so  I  am  letting 
yixi  go.”* 

(doria  had  lx*<*n  stunned.  "But,  why 
—  my  work  is  gixMl," 

Mr.  Sloan  had  scowled  and  sh.tken 
his  dark  lx*ad.  "It  isn’t  actually”  your 
w-ork.  Miss  Peterson.  It’s  a  lot  of 
things  (-ornbined.  l-’or  instance,  y«>u 
were  fifteen  minutes  kite  this  morn- 
ing.”» 

"But  the  bus  was  kite  .  . 

"And  taking  extra  time  off  for 
lunch.  l'lx*n,  trx),  you  take  time  off 
for  personal  telephoix*  calls'*  aixl 
often  c-onie  to  work  with  your  hair  in 
pin  curls.  You  ate  not  v<*ry  business¬ 
like.” 

(doria  could  still  s<*e  no  reason" 
for  Ix'ing  dismissed.  "But  1  do  my 
work.  I’m  never  Ix-hind  with  my 
dictation  or  invoices," 

Mr,  Sloan'*  had  gone  tin  to  explain 
that  arguing  w-ixild  lx*  «if  no  avail. 


“Carter,”  N’ancy  saul.  "No,  sir, 
there’s  nothing  else," 

Hiding**  her  disappointment,  she 
returnetl  to  her  desk.  .Suddenly  she 
stop|x*d  shoit.  Oil  h«*r  ilesk  were  two 
urg(*nt  letters  th.it  she**  h.id  just  com¬ 
pleted.  Dirge  blots  of  freshly  spilled 
ink  s|xiiled  them  completely.  In  ten 
ininntes,  Mr.  Dawson  would  lx*  li-av- 
ing*”  and  he  w  as  to  havi*  .signed  them 
lx*fore  he  went. 

Nancy  shot  a  burning  lixik  of  anger 
.icross  at  Marsha.  But**  Marsha  was 
busily  engaged  in  her  w-ork,  her  in- 
nixent  features  set  in  a  contented 
smiik.  (I2‘^7)  (To  he  nmliniied) 


He  ju.st  ilid  not  si-e  any  reason  why 
he  shoulil'*  not  discharge  (doria. 

(doria  had  s|x*nt  the  rest  of  tlx* 
week  finishing  her  work  at  the  card 
company.  Now  '*  it  was  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  day  six*  was  to  start  job- 
hunting — and  it  was  raining.  .She 
turned  from  tlx*  window  and  st.-irted'* 
breakfast, 

“I  still  can’t  see  why  he  fired  me," 
she  thought,  pu/./led.  She  recalled 
that  l-’riday  afterixxin  three  weeks 
ago.'*  She  had  finisheil  her  letters 
early.  'I'here  wasn’t  much  work  to  lx* 
done,  so  she  had  taken  the  afterixxin 
off. 

"You'*  could  h.ive  he|(M*d  one  of 
the  other  girls,"  Mr.  .Sloan  had  said 
when  he  had  found  out. 

(doria  sipped  her  coffee.  "Why 
should'”  I  h.ive  hel|M*4l  them?”  she 
thought,  "I  did  mi/  work.  And  what’s 
more,  they  probably  wouldn’t  have 
hel(x*d  me  if  /  had  ix-eilerl  them."' 
As  for  making  |M-rsonal  phone  calls, 
everyone  did  it.  If  somt*one  wanted 
to  get  a  c.ill  through,  they’d  call 
back*”  if  it  were  im|xirtant,” 

Oh,  and  then  lx*  had  m(*ntioned 
her  not  Ix-ing  willing  to  work  over¬ 
time  once  in  a  while.*'  How  could 
(doria  have  helped  it  if  evi*ry  time 
Mr.  Sloan  asked  Ix-r  to  work  at  the 
kist  minute,  she  had**  already  made 
■III  apixiintineiit  for  that  evening? 

(doria  finished  lier  coffee  and  went 
over  to  tlx*  window.  It**  was  raining 
harrl<*r. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  go  to  an  e^riployiix-nt 
agenc  y  in  this  rain,"  (doria  riiumbic-cl, 
annoyc*d.  ".My**  hair  will  Ixr  a  sight. 
I'll  wait  a  while  and  maylx-  it  will 
stop.”  Six*  sat  clown  and  started  to 
sc*w  a  button  cm  hc*r**  blouse.  'Ilxi 
button  clroi)|x*d  and  rollf*d  under  tlx* 
c-cxich.  She  lx*nt  to  Icxik  fcir  it  and 
tlx*n  tcissc'cl  the  ixx-dle  aixl  thread 
into  tlx*"*  sc'wing  basket,  "Noixxiy 
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will  itoticf  it’s  missing,  unyway,”  slit* 
reasmied. 

She  lrx>ked  out  the  window  once 
more.  Still^'^  pouring.  Gloria  thouglit 
of  having  to  wait  for  tlie  bus  on  tl»e 
unsheltered  corrifrr,  of  trying  to  step 
over*”  piiddl«*s:  and  the  general  limp 
ff'eling  she  always  had  when  it  rained 
came  over  her.  She  pondered  for  a 
little**  while.  "Theyll  never  find  me 
a  job  the  way  I’ll  l(X)k  when  I  get  to 
the  agency.  Besides,  they’ll  under- 
staml— nolxxly*®  can  be  wpected  to 
go  (nit  on  a  day  like  this.'* 

Gloria  poured  herself  another  cup 
of  cofffte  and*i  turned  on  the  radio. 
She  didn’t  feel  like  going  down  to 
tlie  corner  candy  store  to  telephone 
the  agency**  and  cancel  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  They’d  realize  that  the  rain  had 
stopped  her.  She  sat  down  and  sighed. 
All  this  trouble  liecaiisf***  .Mr.  Sloan 
had  fired  her— and  for  no  gcKMl  reason. 
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JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Th«  Thr««  Bon«s 

An  old  Ul.st(*r  county  man  was 
seeing  his  son  off  to  a  new  land  where 
the  lad  hopc'd  to  make  his  fortune. 

"Now,  my*  Ixiy,”  he  said  as  they 
parted,  “rememlH*r  the  three  bones, 
and  you’ll  g(‘t  along  all  riglit.’’ 

A  passer-by  heard  the  remark*  and 
.isked  what  the  three  lx>nes  were. 

’’Well,’’  said  the  young  man,  "they 
are  the  wishlmne  that  keeps  you 
going  after  what  you  want,  th(‘*  jaw- 
iMtrie  that  helps  you  to  find  out  how  to 
go  after  them  if  you’re  not  t(M)  proud 
to  irupiire  alHxit  something  you  don’t* 
know,  and  the  backlKine  that  keeps 
you  at  it  till  you  get  there.’’  (W)) 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Th«  S«cr*t  of  Your  Mind 

Your  mind  is  your  best  friend.  It  is 
creative  and  powerful  if  provided  with 
thoughts  that  create  power. 

Many*  of  us  have  read  heroic  tales 
almut  accomplishment  under  the  strain 
and  stress  of  necessity.  That  is  l>e- 
caus(^  we  can  do  what  we  think  we 
can  do.  W'e  have  read  of  famous  per¬ 
sons  who  started  life  as  humble  men 
and  women.*  That  is  liecaiise  w-e  can 
Ik*  what  we  think  we  can  Im*.  We 
know  of  folks  who  were  pcxir  and 
have  Ix'come  rich.  That  is*  liecause 
we  can  have  what  we  think  we  can 
have. 

The  secret  of  success  is  thinking 
thoughts  of  accomplishment,  thinking^ 
thoughts  of  plenty,  thinking  thoughts 
of  succ<*ss,  and  striving  earnestly  for 
their  realization. 

llie  secret  of  your*  mind  is  that 
thinking  starts  the  forc'es  for  suc¬ 
cess.  (129) 


!  FLASH  READING* 

On 

Human 

Nature 

MARGARET  OTTLEY 


I  T  I.S  HUMAN  NATURE  to  want 
to  have  what  others  have,  or  do 
as  others  do,  especially  if  it  looks 
like*  fun.  We  all  want  to  have  holidays 
when  other  people  do.  As  te(*n-agers, 
we  feel  we  must  have  scluMil  jackets 
like*  the  kids  in  the  crowd.  Girls  want 
to  start  using  lipstick  when  the  girls 
ll»ey  “pal  around”  with  do. 

'iTien,  when  we  g(*t  into*  the  busi¬ 
ness  w'orld,  we  still  watch  closely,  but 
usually  to  see  whether  others  are 
working  as  long  and  as  hard*  as  we 
do.  We  check  to  .see  which  girls  come 
in  later  or  go  home  s(M)ner.  Perhaps 
we  notice  that  some  memliers  of^  the 
staff  hardly  ever  seem  to  get  in  before 
nine,  and  that  Irothers  us.  But  how 
many  of  us  notice  or  care*  alM)ut  those 
who  work  harder  or  come  in  earlier? 
It  rarely  works  that  way. 

When  I  hear  girls  talking  alMiut 
what'*  some  mcmlM*r  of  the  staff  gets 
away  with.  I  recall  one  of  my  prob- 
le.ms  with  my  daughter  when  she  was 
younger.  Some”  of  (onny’s  friends 
were  not  “held  down"  as  much  us  she. 
She  would  .sity,  "But  Janet  d(H*sn’t 
have  to  come  in  yet."  Or,  “Can’t  1* 
go  to  the  movies  at  night?  Janet  does.” 

But  it  was  quite  another  matter 
when  Janet  helped  with  the  cleaning 
or*®  did  the  family  LkhI  shopping. 
Then  Ginny  did  not  care  alxxit  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

So,  whenever  1  hear  jx'ople’* 
grumble  about  what  they  think  some 
other  person  is  g(‘tting  away  with,  I 
can’t  help  but  recall  how  1  used  to** 
caution  Ginny  that  sla*  really  csnild 
not  hope  to  have  something  just  Im*- 
cause  one  of  h(*r  friends  had  it,  or  do 
s(»mething**  just  Ixxause  they  did. 

It  was  as  simple  as  saying,  “Well, 
maybe  Janet  is  getting  an  ice-cream 
cone  tcxlay,**  but  she  got  a  spanking 
this  morning,  t(M).  Shall  I  spank  you 
liefore  or  after  the  ice  cream?"  (290) 

‘I'oruhulmry  limiltd  to  Choptert  On*  through 
lour  of  (.rrgg  Shorthond  Siniflifiod. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOULD 


Professional 


'  Report 


Urgent  Needs  of  Education  Summed  Up 

.  .  .  by  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  "The 
Contemporary  Challenge  to  American  Education."  This 
report  states:  "There  must  be  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  academically  able  students  ;  there 
must  be  better  counselling  and  guidance  ;  there  must  be 
improvement  in  the  selection  and  education  of  teachers; 
there  must  be  improvement  in  the  working  conditions  of 
teachers  and  in  their  social  prestige  and  economic 
status  ;  there  must  be  more  and  better  equipped  school 
and  college  buildings  ;  and  there  must  be  improvements 
in  instruction  in  all  subjects,  including  mathematics, 
sciences,  and  languages.  To  bring  about  these  improve¬ 
ments,"  the  report  continues,  "there  must  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  breakthrough  in  educational  finance  ;  and  programs 
which  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  all  these 
problems  must  be  developed  at  all  levels  of  government." 

Expenditures  on  education  should  be  doubled  in  the 
next  decade  according  to  James  E.  Russell,  EPC  secretary. 
To  increase  the  nation's  educational  capacity,  the 
organization  has  outlined  a  three-point  program.  1.  A 
"short-run"  program  to  concentrate  on  math  and  the 
sciences  at  the  graduate-school  level.  Additions  would 
be  made  to  teaching  staffs,  laboratory  and  bibliographic 
equipment,  scholarships,  and  fellowships.  2.  An  "inter- 
mediate-range"  program  to  assist  in  the  recruiting, 
training,  and  retraining  of  teachers  in  most  fields. 
Assistance  would  be  given  to  training  institutions  as 
well  as  to  students.  "With  80,000  substandard  teachers 
in  American  schools,"  the  report  stated,  "the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  qualified  teachers  should  have  top  priority. 

None  of  the  needs  of  education  can  be  met  without  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  competent  teachers." 
3.  A  "long-range"  program  to  provide  "significant 
increases"  in  teachers'  salaries,  school  construction  and 
equipment,  financial  assistance  to  students  and  pro¬ 
spective  teachers,  and  funds  for  the  general  support  of 
free  public  higher  education.  Increases  for  only  math 
and  science  teachers  "would  cause  serious  deterioration 
in  staff  morale. " 

The  EPC  statement  is  also  realistic,  ruling  out  an 
overnight  panacea.  "Citizens,"  it  says,  "ought  not  to 
overestimate  the  speed  with  which  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  change  scientific  or  intellectual  achievement. 
Any  progrfim  to  improve  science  teaching,  if  adopted 
today,  cojild  not  provide  better-trained,  practicing 
scientists  for  at  least  five  years  to  come."  The  report 
was  issued  in  "an  effort  to  answer  an  aroused  public 
opinion  about  our  schools." 


PEOPLE 


•  T'.  J.iiiu’s  ( 'lau  lord.  Iiiili.iiia  Uni* 
vcrMty,  w«Hi  thi*  1957  Delta  l‘i 
l‘!psiloii  HcKeareh  Award.  It  is  the 
so(X)iid  tiiiM5  hi*  has  won  tin*  award, 
lie  wa.s  honori'd  at  the*  unniial  Dl’K 
hanqiirt  held  DeeendMT  27  in  De¬ 
troit  diiring  the  annual  eonvention 
of  NBTA. 

Iliii  study,  i-oinpleted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  I'ittshnrtth,  is  entitled  '“The 
Kffeet  of  Kniphasi/ing  PrcMliiction 
Typi'writiiig  (,'ontrasted  with  S|)i‘i*d 


T  IsMi-.N  (  dlAW  roKii 

.  ,  .  /It  o  time  DI’E  II  inner 


ry|M*writing  in  Developing  I’rtKluc- 
tion  Typi’writing  Ahility," 

Itonorahle  mention  awards  were 
pri^ented  to  Wilham  H.  I'asewark, 
lor  a  I'll.  D.  study  unnpleted  at  New 
York  University;  Hiehard  .S.  Pen^y, 
lor  an'F.d.  D.  study  completed  ai  the 
University  of  Ualihirnia;  and  David 
(1.  C^iKKlman,  for  an  Kd.  D.  project 
i-ompleted  at  the  University  of 
rittshurgh. 

Judges  for  the  award  were  Rolteit 
rhlstlethwaite,  Harry  Huffman,  and 
Huth  Anderson.  John  L.  Rowe  was 
ehainnan  of  the  award  project. 

•  (i.  Henry  Hichert  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  |)osition  as 
program  specialist  for  distributive  eii- 
ucation,  the  U.  S.  Dffiee  of  FLdiication, 
Washington,  1).  He  will  serve  a 
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Gregg  Division  *  Northwestern  University  | 

MITHODS  COmmmS  hr  BUSmSS  TlACHtRS  I 

1  i 


W«ek  of  July  28  •  Week  of  August  4  •  Week  of  August  1 1 

TlirM  oii«-w«*k  confcrtncM  fcotHriNf  illintrotcd  iMtont,  group  dncustionf  and  demon* 
itrutiont  of  curront  uudw  vimmI  aid*  .  .  .  octivoty  led  by  expert*  ie  the  field. 

I  SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Uuis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubck,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 
TYPEWRITING— with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 
BOOKKEEPING— with  J  Marshall  Hanna  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

OFFICE  PRACTICE — with  Madeline  S.  Strony,  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  and 
John  L.  Rowe 

Combine  o  vocotion  in  Chicago  with  a  profitoble  week  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  North* 
weetern  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

ADJUSTABLE  STEEL 

DO  THE  JOB  RIGHT! 

Study  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 

SEMCO  ALL  STEEL-o  School  and  Office 
Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  29V>  inches. 

ADJUSTS  AS  EASY  AS  DIAUNG  Yl 


*•  No.  102 
Drop-Leaf  Stand 

TlllPHOMll 


Just  a  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
assures  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  Improve  typing  techniquel 
BE  MODERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  and  STANDS  I 


Becfc'hrMSerl  Arm-stre<*tterl  A-H-N-tt-N 
SfMCOII 


Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  foldar 


CAICC  INTKWNATIONAL  AIRPONT 

jCifIvV  jALC  J  fST.  PRTIRSBURO  e  WLORIOA 


iniiiiiiiuiii  of  one  year  as  professor  of 
business  administration  for  tlie  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Maryland  at  its  branch  in 
lIejdellM.‘rg,  Germany.  He  will  teach 
business  maiiageinent,  marketing,  and 
related  subjects  to  American  military 
Itersonnel. 

•  Walter  E.  Leidner,  head  of  the 
iKKjkket'ping  department  at  Boston 
Clerical  School,  rt'tired  last  month,  lie 
was  coauthor  with  the  late  Ernest  A. 
Zelliot  of  the  7j'Uiot-l £idru'r  liitok- 
keeping  texts. 

•  Eleanor  B.  Brown,  candidate  for 
a  dr)ctor  of  education  degree  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  has  received 
scholarships  and  fellowships  totaling 
$6,(X)U  for  the  current  scliool  year. 
The  awards  included  $2,500  from 
IJelta  Kappa  Gamma,  a  national 
honorary  society  for  women  in  edu¬ 
cation;  $1,500  from  the  California 
.state  organization  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma;  and  a  $2,0fK)  fellowship  from 
Penn  State. 

Miss  Brown  was  forced  to  forfeit 
the  income  from  the  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  national  award  since  she  had 
previously  at  cvpte-d  the  University  fel¬ 
lowship,  which  carries  an  income  lim¬ 
itation.  She  will  retain  tht;  honor  and 
otlu'r  l>enefits  of  the  national  award, 
Imwever. 

Miss  Brown  is  on  It'ave  as  chairman 
of  the  biisiness-etliieution  program  at 
.Sacramento  (California)  Senior  High 
Sch(M)l.  I'wo  years  ago,  sht*  was  elec- 
tetl  president  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  (,'alifornia 


GROUPS 


•  EBTA  has  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  .Safiders,  (mmmi.ssioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
will  Im*  the  keynote  siieaker  at  its  Bos¬ 
ton  convention  next  month.  TIm*  fil.st 
.\nnual  Convention*  will  lM‘gin  on 
Thurstlay,  April  3,  with  a  welcome  by 
Ciovernor  Foster  Kurcsilo  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  greetings  by  Mayor  John  B. 
Hynes  of  Boston.  Presiding  over  the 
s<‘.ssions  Nsnll  Im  Paul  M.  Boynton, 
EBTA  president. 

Till-  EBTA  mev'ting  will  opr-n  the 
‘‘Vank«*e  Homix-oining’*  etdebration  Ix-- 
ing  sixmsored  by  the  six  New  England 
States.  Jack  Frost,  New  Englaad  artist 
and  presidt*nt  of  Yankee  Homecom¬ 
ing,  has  donatixl  a  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lar  scholarship  to  EBTA.  It  will  lx* 
drawn  by  an  EBTA  memlx*r  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conv(‘ntion.  The 
scholarship  will  lie  presenter!  to  any 
student  at  tin*  winning  memlx*r’s 

S(‘h(M)l. 
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•  III**  New  JtTM-y  AsstK'i.ition  of 
l^istrilnitivf  Kdiicatioii  T«‘.u  Iuts  will 
hold  a  workshop  at  'I'mitoii  Statu 
Tuacliurs  f!oI!«'gu  (ni  Marc  li  2H  and 
29.  Offiftrs  c-hf’tfd  for  the  currunt 
year  are:  prc*sidc‘iit,  Alsiii  Wuitz, 
.Swc-unuy  Hinh  ScIkm)!,  B.iyonnc;  vicc‘- 
presidi'iit,  josc'pli  Karrc-II,  Hc-d  Bank 
Hijih  .School;  and  v*<TC-lary-tr«‘asiirur, 
Holn-rt  Klein,  Nortli  Flainfield  H.  S. 

•  'Ihe  Scjuthwfstern  I’rivate  (a)ni- 
rnurt'ial  Schends  .Association  held  its 
annual  limiting  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
in  NcjvcnnlxT.  W’.  L.  Strawn,  Ma.ssey 
Business  (adh-ge,  Houston,  presiiU-d. 

Tfie  fcdlowing  cdficers  vsc-rc*  elec  ted 
for  1958:  prc'sident,  llcdlis  j.  Warr, 
l>raughon’s  Business  (a)llege,  Ama- 
lillo,  'I’c'xas,  vice-prc*sidt“nt,  Ncdde 
Young,  Hills  Business  (adh'ge,  Okla¬ 
homa  f.'ity,  Oklahoma;  and  sc-cretars, 
Hampton  Bntherford,  Buthc'rford- 
.Mc'tropolitan  .Sc-hend  of  Business,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

Nc*w  directors  arc-.  Frank  Davis, 
Jr.,  Fay<‘tlc*\ illi‘,  Arkansas;  W.  I,. 
Bainc‘,  Waco,  Texas,  B.  j.  I.ipiwrt, 
iMainview,  Tc-xas;  and  Jck-  B.  Poim- 
IxH-nf,  Alc'xandria,  I/xiisiana. 

Nc-w  offiecTS  in  the-  teacher’s  sec¬ 
tion  are;  prc*sident,  Mary  Ia»u  Foi>c*, 
Tulsa  Businc'ss  C'cdlegc-;  vicc?-prc*sident, 
f.Iecr  Cdiildrc‘ss,  Draughon  Sehexd  cd 
Businc'ss;  and  seerc*tary.  Hazed  Nelson, 
Tulsa  Business  C'cdlc“g<  . 

•  The*  .Mountain-Plains  BKA  will 
hedd  its  annual  convention  June  19-21 
.if  the*  Sheraton-Johnson  Hofed,  Rapid 
(aty.  South  Dakota.  Hulda  Vaaler, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermil¬ 
lion,  is  the*  general  chairman.  Program 
cdiairman  is  jedin  K.  Binnion,  of  the 
University  of  Dc-nver. 

•  'I'he  Kan.sas  BTA  hedd  its  annual 
convention  at  Topc-ka  in  NovemlM*r. 
Nc*w  officers  are:  prc'sident,  F.phner 
Bowin,  Junior  Odlegc*,  Parsons;  vict*- 
president,  Warren  L.  Pi*terson,  Plains 
High  SchcKd;  s«*erc‘tarv-treasurer, 
Kuniee  Ounnarson,  landslMirg  High 
SehcMd;  c-xeciitive  secrc-tarv,  Frc*d  S 
Jarvis,  Ahilc-ne  High  Scdifxd. 

Memlx*rs  of  the  Ixiard  of  directors 
are  Jc*sse  Tecde  f  northc*ast ) ,  ffuth 
Koutz  (southeast),  Waltc*r  Rinehart 
(southwc'st),  Tlielma  Daggett  (north¬ 
west),  and  Orville  P.  Kliewcrr  (past 
president). 

Tliree  panel  mec-tings  highlighted 
the  convention.  Tliey  covered  the  siih- 
Jeets  of  short!, '^nd  drop-outs  (chair¬ 
man,  Sister  IsaJxdle  Marie,  Marvmoiint 
Ccdlc'ge,  Salina),  organizing  office-ma¬ 
chines  courses  (chairman,  C,  A.  Swen¬ 
son.  Kansas  State  Teachers  fadlege, 
Pittshurg),  and  iMxikkec-ping  prac-tice 
sc'fs  (chairman,  Walter  Rinehart). 

•  Tlie  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania) 


diocose  held  its  annual  (  aithcdic  Busi¬ 
nc'ss  Teachc'rs  Workshop  in  Oetcdx'r. 
Feraturexi  sjX'akcrs  were*  Sister  M. 
rherese.  Madonna  High  SehcKd,  Au¬ 
rora,  Illinois;  Msgr.  John  B.  McDow¬ 
ell,  siiiX'rintendent  of  scIhhiIs,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  diocese*;  and  Frank  P.  Donnelly, 
(Jregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc<Iraw- 
Hill  BcKik  (aimpaiiN,  .New  York. 

•  The  New  .Mexico  BK.\  wel- 
tomc*d  11.5  business  teachers  this  fall 
at  its  annual  conve-ntion  in  .Mbiic|uc‘r- 
que.  The  prineipal  sjicaker  was  Mrs. 
Madeline  Strony,  CIrc*gg  Publishing 
Division,  McCraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  ('ity.  Nc*w  offieens 
include:  j)rc*sidc*nt,  A.  C.  Fvc*rc*tt, 
Valley  High  SehcKd,  Albucpierciue; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Daisy  Dcdieek, 
V'alley  High  School.  Albuquerque. 

•  'Hie  Wisconsin  BK.A  hedd  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Milw'aukee  in 
Novemlier.  'Fhe  following  olfieers 
were  elc*c*ted  for  19.57-.58: 

Prc'sident,  Caylord  Alpin,  la'neoln 
High  Sclicvd,  Mariitow'cK*;  first  vicf*- 
president,  Kenneth  Cirovc*.  \N’c*st  Allis 
Central  High  Scdicxil;  second  vice- 
prc*siclc*nt,  Kenneth  |orstad,  Oshkosh 
High  Schoed;  sc*rret.irv-treasnri*r  (two 
yc'ars),  Jc*an  Costello,  Wauwatosa 
Senior  High  Sehcxil;  and  executive 
Imarcl  meml)c*r  (three*  yc*ars),  J.  M. 
('Jreene,  VV'isconsin  Stale  faillege, 
WJiifc'waler.  Other  irir'inliers  of  the 
c'xeeutive  iKiard  are  Lorraine  Missling, 
past  president,  Vieda  Noitori,  and  Mrs 
Helen  Sc*humacher. 

•  The  Tri-State  BF.A  elc*ctc*d  Sally 
W.  Weimer  as  presiclc*nt  during  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  at  Pittsburgh  in 
Novernlrer.  .Miss  Wc*imc*r  is  dc*an  of 
Duff’s  Iron-C'ity  Institute*,  Pittsburgh. 

Othe*r  offic'ers  elected  w'ere:  first 
vice-prc*sidc*nt,  Be*tty  Jane  Lloyd,  Mar- 
gare*t  .Morrisein  (.’arne*gie*  Ceilh'ge*, 
Carnegie!  Institute  e»f  Technedeigy, 
Pittsburgh;  second  vice-preside*nt, 
Margare*t  L.  Winch,  'raylor-Allderdicy 
Higli  SchfKd,  Pittsburgh;  sec-re'taiy, 
Eli7aJM*th  Caircejran,  BrentwcHKl  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  SclicMiI;  tre.asurer,  Ruth 
Conwisher,  Fifth  Avenue  Higli  .SchcKil, 
Pittsburgh;  and  direc-tor,  John  C. 
Frake'S,  Supervisor  of  Biisinc'ss  Fehi- 
eation,  (develarid,  Ohiei. 

•  The  Texas  BK.A  hedd  its  annual 
me>r*tirig  at  Dallas  in  De*c  em)N‘r.  Curst 
speaker  was  Harnelen  L.  Forkner,  of 
Cediirnbia  Uriivc*rsity,  Ne*w  York. 

'Fhe  fedleiwing  edfic-ers  were  ele*etc*el 
ferr  1958:  president.  Avis  Deave*rs, 
Abilene;  vie<*-presiclent,  fdadys  Bow¬ 
man,  Texas  Wesleyan  fadlege*;  treas- 
nrc*r,  Mrs.  Kay  Barnard,  San  Antonio 
Ccdlege;  executive  secTe*tary,  Ruth 
.Anderson,  North  Texas  .Stale  Fadlege; 
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Wc  don’t  guarantee 
romance  but  we  do 
promise  that  you’ll  be 
a  better  .Secretary  if 
you  use  A, W. I  AMI  k 
FkasikSmk,  the  pen¬ 
cil-shaped,  white  pol¬ 
ished  beauty  that  lets 
you  rrau’  without  a 
tract-.  Removes  a  sin¬ 
gle  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  rest  of  the  word. 
Pick  up  a  few  at  your 
Stationer  today. 


I  { 


Which  pttint 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 

THIN  or  BLUNT 


I  f;RASi  kSiik  gives  j 

1  you  your  choice 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  sharpener. 

II  A(  III  KS  f  KI  I  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration  Write  on  kchcMil 
ktationery. 


With  brush  i0«  Without  bru»h10« 


70*9  and  7099S  gray  all  utility  I 

I  MAsi  aStiK  for  pencil,  ink  or  | 

typewriting.  ^ 

706*  and  706*1  fur  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser. 


A  W.rab«r-Ca*l«ll  Pancil  Ca.  Nawarli  3,  N.  J. 
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A. W. Faber  Gr^serShk  o.s  a  7066 


To  Soy  That 

rnirn  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 

if 

SWEEPING  THE  COUNTRY 

w*Mi4  trwa,  b«c«yM  Hiat 

w*yM  mayR  y  lyt  yf  iwRy^Rf! 

But  if  you  tc«  »  few  clouds  of 
dust  rising  her*  «nd  there,  you 
will  know  thet  FORKNER 
ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  is 
sweeping  aside  some  of  the 
long'Standing  traditions  in  the 
field  of  shorthand. 

Why  not  do  a  little  sweeping 
yourself  and  have  your  students 
accomplish  the  same  levels  of 
skill  in  ONE  SEMESTER  that 
they  now  achieve  in  three  or 
four  semesters? 

Send  TODAY  for  sample  lessons 
and  also  for  reports  from  those 
who  are  teaching  and  using 
FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORT- 
HAND. 

Forkner  Publishing  Company 

106  Moryinftidy  Drivy 
Ntw  YorV  27,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  Of  PIHSBURGH  I 

1958  SUMMER  COURSES  | 

Complete  Pregram  ef  Sraduate  Education 

and  Academic  Ceurset  | 

Twelve  Weeki  (Bridiiele  HetheiMtics) 
Jwie  9  Aigiil  29 

Eight  WMki  Session  (Day  i  Evening)  | 

iune  24  Angust  IS  | 

Sp»ciml  CyyVyryRcyt  mnd  Work$k»fi  j 

Worktkop  in  Sekool  Adminytralion 

|una  23-|uly  1 1 

Rtading  trobltmi  and  Confarancai 

Ivly  I4  |uly  25 

Franck  (or  Elamantary  Sekool  Taacktrt 

|una  23-Aufutl  IS 

Worktkop  in  Local  and  Slala  Covarnmont 
(or  Taackart  Iona  23>|uly  3,  or 

juna  23-Augvtl  15 

Fyr  IS  tvyykt  tytaiyy— yp^y  ky  Jyyy  I 
(yr  a  w»mk$  aottlyy— ypply  6y  dvRO  IS 

For  (yrtliyr  infynnytiyn,  yddryti; 
Diroclor  yf  Symmar  Syttioni 

UNIVERSITY  Of  PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH  13.  PENNSYLVANIA 


ri'|)ortt*r,  Vlarjorii*  Ki'atuii,  Texas 
(.'hristiari  University;  delegate  to 
.Moiiritain-Flains,  Mrs.  Woody  Smith, 
Breckenridge;  alternate  delegate,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Seufer,  Houston;  and  represent¬ 
atives  to  Mountain-Plains  assembly, 
Avis  Oeavers,  Abilene,  and  Lut-y  Mac 
Yarnell,  Wc;st  Texas  State  Oillege. 

•  The  (Catholic  BF.A,  Northwest 
region,  met  at  SiMikane,  Washington, 
in  Novemlyr.  Featured  speakers  were 
(^arl  W.  Salser,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief. 
Allied  Publishers,  Inc.,  Portland,  and 
Tlieodore  Yerian,  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Cxirvallis.  Program  chairman  was 
Sister  Mary  Dorothy,  S.  N.  j.  M. 

•  The  Oklahoma  BE  A  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Oklahoma  City  in 
Orlolrer.  New  oflic«*rs  are:  president, 
Orald  Porter,  Oklahoma  University, 
Nonnan;  vice-president,  Veda  (iin- 
gericli,  Will  Kogers  High  School, 
T'litsa;  and  secretary-treasurer,  (Jene 
laiftis,  Ontral  State  College, 
Edmond. 

Doctor  Porter  and  Halph  Reed, 
UBFLA  memlM'rship  chairman  for  the 
area,  were  named  delegates  to  the 
UBEA  representative  a.ssembly  to  lx; 
held  in  June. 

•  The  Missiiuri  BE,\  met  in  St, 
Eouiii  during  the  Novemix'r  (xinven- 
tion  of  MSTA.  New  offi<x;rs  for  the 
business-education  section  include; 
president,  James  C.  Snapp,  Southwest 
Missouri  State  College,  Springfield; 
vic'e-chairman,  Mary  Massey,  Her¬ 
culaneum  High  ScluMil;  and  secre¬ 
tary,  Wilma  Sullivan,  North  Kansas 
(.'ity  High  Sch(X)l. 

•  The  Alabama  BEA  held  its  an¬ 
nual  workshop  conference  this  fall  at 
Alabama  College.  Featured  speakers 
were  Howard  M.  Phillips,  president 
of  Alabama  (Jollege,  and  L.  A.  Brixiks, 
of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Newly  elected  officers  are;  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ward,  Murphy  High 
School,  Moliile;  Vice-president,  M.  L. 
BolM;rts,  University  of  Alabama;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Evelyn  S. 
(hilledge,  Wixxllawn  High  School, 
Birmingliain.  Wilson  Ashby,  recently 
named  head  of  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  department  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  was  appointed  AREA  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  SBEA  convention, 

A  special  award  for  long  service 
was  presenterl  to  I^elah  Brownfield, 
who  retired  rec'ently  as  head  of  the 
business-education  depaitment  at 
Alabama  Caillege. 

•  The  fifth  annual  Northwestern 
Michigan  Business  Education  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  November  at  Ferris 
Institute,  Rig  Rapids.  Visiting  lec¬ 
turers  were  Mary  Ellen  Oliverio, 


Teachers  (Jollege,  (Jolumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  and  Herman  G. 
Enterline,  Indiana  University,  Bl*x>m- 
ington. 

(Jeneral  chairman  of  tlie  exmfer- 
ence  was  Stephen  J,  Turille,  Ferris 
Institute.  Assisting  were  Lawrence 
Ozello,  .VI rs.  Oralding  MacGregor, 
.Vfrs.  .Mildred  Hallisy,  David  Gor¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Estlier  Fellows. 

•  The  West  Texas  BTA  held  its 
annual  met-ting  at  Wichita  Flails  in 
Octolx;r.  F'eatured  speakers  were 
Thecxlore  VVoodward,  (Jeorge  Pea- 
Ixxly  (Jollege,  Nashville,  Tennes.see, 
and  C.  C.  Callarman,  V^est  Texas  State 
( College,  (Janyon. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Lucy 
Mae  Yarnell,  West  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege;  vice-president,  William  R.  Pase- 
wark,  Texas  Tech  (Jollege,  LublKK:k; 
secretary-treasurer,  Oliver  J.  Alx;l, 
(Jiarendon  Junior  CJollege,  Clarendon; 
program  chairman,  CJ.  C.  Callarman; 
chairman  of  .secretarial  section,  F'ran- 
ces  Watson,  We.st  Texas  State  (Jol¬ 
lege;  chairman  of  aceounting  ser.-tion, 
FJdwin  A.  Bransom,  Odessa  High 
.Scluxil.  llie  delegate  to  the  Mountain- 
Plains  UBEA  convention  is  Oliver  J. 
A1k;I.  (Jiaremdon. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  operation  of  the  Gregg  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  Northw€*stern  University 
ScIxMiI  of  Business  will  lx;  terminated 
Augu.st  31,  1959.  Acx.xirding  to  an 
annoiincxunent  by  the  University, 
“This  decision  is  in  line  with  the 
development  of  a  new  School  of 
Business  curriculum  and  a  growing 
emphasis  on  the  schcxil’s  Evanston 
campus  program.”  (The  (Jregg  Divi¬ 
sion  is  hxated  in  Wieixddt  Hall  on 
the  University's  (Jhicago  campus.) 

'I'he  (Jregg  Division  was  originally 
Gregg  College,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1896  and  was  given  to 
Northw'estern  University  in  1952  by 
the  Mc<Jraw-Hill  B«xjk  (Jompauy,  Inc. 
The  scluxil  was  initially  established 
to  assist  with  the  training  of  teachers 
of  Gregg  shorthand  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  siibjec-ts.  In  more  recent  years, 
the  school  distinguished  itself  with 
its  day  and  evening  programs  of 
training  for  shorthand  reporters  and 
secretarii's.  According  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  announcement,  the  1959  ter¬ 
mination  date  was  set  to  pc*nnit 
current  students  to  c'omplete  their 
cxnirse  of  study.  No  new  enrollments 
will  lx;  arx-epted. 

The  metluxls  seminars  fur  business 
teachers,  which  have  Ix^n  offered 
each  summer  on  the  (Jhicago  campus 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Nortls- 
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wfstern  and  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Bixik  Gom- 
pany,  will  be  offered  as  usual  this 
summer.  I'hese  seminars  have  been 
widely  attended  by  business  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 


Twcllth  Annual  Sales  Kally  in 
November  on  the  scIkx)!  campus.  The 
rally  was  promotetl  by  'Fhomas  B. 
Martin,  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Frank  Hadice,  assistant 
professor  of  biisiix'ss  education.  Fea- 
turtxl  guest  was  Kennt'th  McFarland. 


•  Indiana  State  Teachers  (^illege 
will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual  busi¬ 
ness-education  clinic  at  Terre  Haute 
on  April  25  and  26.  Featured  speak¬ 
ers  will  l>e  Inez  Hay  Wells,  Ohio 
State  University,  Golumbus;  Paul  S. 
laimax.  New  York  University  (Emer¬ 
itus);  and  Herman  C,.  Enterline, 
Indiana  University,  llie  Heart  of  the 
.Nation  chapter  of  the  National  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association  will  honor  Doc¬ 
tor  Wells,  currently  Dean  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Ortifying  .S<*cretaries. 


OiNiRAL 


•  Kaii-sas  .State  Teachers  CJidlege, 
Einixiria,  will  hold  its  ninth  annual 
Business  Education  Spring  (ainferenct* 
on  April  12.  Tin*  conference  theme 
will  Ih*  ‘'Automation  and  Its  Effects 
<»n  Business  Education.”  E.  Dana  Gib¬ 
son,  San  Diego  (California)  State  (’ol- 
l«‘ge,  will  lx*  featured  sp<*ak»*r  at  the 
meeting. 


•  Fifty  professors  from  Hussian  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  will  visit 
.American  schools  in  .Novemlier,  1958. 
The  tour,  the  first  by  such  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Hussian  professors,  has  been 
arranged  by  the  (-’omparative  Educa¬ 
tion  S<Kiety  of  the  Western  etmntries 
and  the  Educational  and  Scientific 
W'orkers  Union  of  the  U.S.S.H.  'Hie 
agreement  calls  for  a  similar  trip  to 
Hussia  by  American  «*<lucutors  during 
.August  and  Septemln'r,  1958. 


Included  are  goserniiK'iital  {Misitions, 
steamship  n<‘etls,  dude  ranches,  tour 
agencies  abroait,  work  camps,  servicT 
projecls,  ways  of  earning  free  trips  to 
Euro|)e.  national  parks,  summer  thea¬ 
ters  and  resorts,  study  awartls  for  all 
over  the  worltl,  and  many  other  {Xisi- 
tions.  Opportunities  are  offered  in  20 
foreign  countries  and  the  48  States. 

Copies  of  the  dirt'ctory  may  Im*  ob- 
l.iined  at  many  plact'inent  offices,  li- 
braru's,  and  school  su|M*rintendents' 
offiifs.  Or,  they  may  lie  ordered  nt 
$2  |X‘r  copy  from  the  Institute,  Bo* 
Greenpoint  Station,  Hrcxiklvn 
22,  N.Y. 


Two  Stimulating  Workshops 


SOITIIERN  C  ALIFORNIA 
Sammer  Sewiioiw 
JuM  23  Augvst  t:  August  4  Auginf  30 


•  BIcKimsburg  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College  hehl  its 


•  The  1958  W'orld-Wide  Summer 
Placvinent  Directory  has  l)e<*n  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  AdvaiK-ement  and  Pjac'e- 
ment  Institute.  'Hie  direciory  lists 
names  and  address<‘s  of  employers 
offering  summer  work,  salary  ranges, 
and  des<-riptions  of  the  w'ork  available. 


•  laxafiMMa  WarSUiaii.  Tit*  fmm»v 
•arn-lMKn 

•  Autamallaft  SialU  Hi#*,  UImw*- 

•iMi  and  lactara*  by 

S«**i*ni  aM»t  m  fwll  fwovram  •! 

•a«cali*n  anU  camwarta  cawnaa  laaUin^  la 
•4vmn<»4  aa^raat 


tor  drHrlptiri  KotUlIm  SS-JO,  wriir  lo: 


D««n  •!  t«iMiN«r  S«atl*N 

Univffsffy  of  SuuflMrn  (aillumM 

L*t  7,  Callfamia 


SUSTAINED  TIMED  WRITINGS: 

Feutiiriii^  Ty|>(‘writinfc  Ltipy  l»y  KIMKALI.  .\NII  KOWI.h 


Hy  (rrnhft$  nml  K’hilf 


!tPi 


IIS? 


Compilation  of  42  timed-writing  aelrctionH  for 
building  and  suHtaining  typing  K|>eed. 


it '5 


Based  on  internulionally  famoUH  KIMBALL 
•AND  BOWLE  copy,  now  moderni/ed  and  re¬ 
fined. 


I  «  "  J 

1 

I  ^  bC  ?  i 


Big  tyjie  for  eara*  of  reading  at  arm’s  length. 


IS  t  O= 

|||H‘ 

i  f 


spiral-hound  with  forins  for  keeping  track  of 
typing  progrexH. 


MAtL  THIS  HANDY 
ORDER  COUPON  TODAYi 


a  fa 

•a  C  8 


96  |>p.,  7  A*  X  16 
Spiral  Kounii 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 


l|  IJi  ® 

I  f  s** 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


zx 


la! 


'  ■  V 


r  'U--; 
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Electronic  Typing  Calculator 

I'iu;  iu-coiiiits  m.rivahlif  op<Tation 
oi  tli(in^aiKl«  of  IfiikiiK'sscs  may  now 
Iwr  ftiiiiplifird  \iy  tin*  IBM  ^32  Klrc- 
(ronic  1  >'pin({  f  Jalrnl.itor.  l  iic  (-aloula* 
lor  (-ofiHititii  of  an  rioctru*  ty|H'writ('r, 
a  111  L<'y  i-orn[>anion  koyltoard,  a  ina({- 
nolic  rorr  "iiH'iiiory”  wifliin  ifio  corn- 
|>iil<*i  oiiil,  and  a  |)ioi,(ratn  r«‘adjnf{  di*- 


vK-o.  A  lypiKl  can  o{>«Tate  the  unit 
ailei  oidy  a  h-w  ininiitch  of  instruction. 

With  llte  coiitpaiiioii  kcylxjard, 
niimcncal  inioriiiation  can  Im*  added, 
suhliacted,  multiplied,  rounded  off, 
and  held  in  "meuiory"  for  later 
essiiiK.  Because  of  these  features,  the 
Bd2  can  aiilomatK  ally  ty|a',  extend, 
('.irry  totals,  compute  taxes,  suhtract 
discounts,  |M>sitiou  riecimals,  justify 
multidigit  numl>ers,  and  type  out  the 
results.  Inslriiclious  are  provided  hy  a 
plastic  ta|M‘  w'ilhm  the  program  read¬ 
ing  rievice.  'Ihr;  tajM*  can  lx*  chan({ed 
in  a  few  seconds  ssheii  a  change  in 
office  priM-edure  is  rlesired. 

Delivery  of  the  first  units  is  sched- 
ule«l  for  the  second  rpiarter  of  195S. 
Approximately  oik*  thousand  units  are 
expected  to  he  solil  the  first  year.  The 
price  of  tlie  unit  is  I'or  fur¬ 

ther  information,  cimtai-t  the  Kh'ctric 
Typewriter  Division,  IBM,  .'>90  Madi- 
s<»n  Avenue,  New  Voik  22. 

N«w  Fabric  on  Scroon 

T’he  ImiM-rial  S<-reenmaster  of  the 
Hadiant  Munufucturint;  (aiqxiratioii 
features  u  new  fabric  called  “Uni- 
kIow.”  Thu  new  material  ii  hri^thtcr 
than  a  lieadcd  surface  and  U  free  of 
^rain,  allowing  much  sharper  focus. 
Unit{low  remains  hright  when  viewed 
from  as  much  as  45  dcKrt'es  off  the 
projection  axis  on  either  side. 

Tlie  Imp<‘rial  also  features  a  new 
leatlierette-coverril  screen  case,  and 
the  picture-border  area  U  in  blue  to 
match  the  l<*atherette.  Scre«n  sizes 


ranue  from  30  hy  40  inches  to  70 
hy  70.  For  furtlicr  information,  write 
to  Barliant  .Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Post  Office  Box  5(540,  Chicago 
bO,  Illinois.  Headers  who  woulrl  like 
a  free  sample  swatch  of  the  new 
Uniglow  scr^X'ii  surface  should  write 
to  Deiiartinent  BB  at  this  alxive  ad¬ 
dress. 

Becomes  Bench  or  Table 

A  nerw  folding  unit  that  acts  as 
either  a  Ix-nch  or  a  table  is  lH*ing 
prcMliiccd  hy  the  Sico  Manufacturing 
(aiinpany.  The  2H(X)  Bcuch-to-Table 
unit  is  a  C(anfortable  Im'iicIi  whr-n  the 
top  is  folded  down  to  form  a  back; 
when  the  top  is  lifted  to  a  vertical 
position,  it  is  converted  into  a  table. 
With  both  top  and  lM‘nch  raisr'd  to  a 
vertical  position,  the  unit  is  compact 
enough  to  lx?  easily  moved  aI>out  on 
3-inch  nihlx-r  wheels,  k  simple  fold¬ 
ing  and  lifting  movement  makes  such 


convertings  easy  enough  for  a  child. 
There  are  no  latches,  l(K‘ks,  or  levers. 

TTie  chas.sis  is  of  /inc-liistron  steel, 
the  tabletop  of  melamiix*  plastic,  and 
the  Ix'iich  of  plasticized  l>oard.  The 
unit  is  available  in  lengths  of  6,  7, 
and  8  Ie4‘t  and  heights  of  27  and  29 
inches.  For  further  information,  write 
to  Sico  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  5215 
F.den  Ave.  .S.,  Minneapolis  24,  Minn. 

Low-Co»t  Phonograph 

\  new'  classnxim  phonograph,  de¬ 
signed  for  hard  daily  usage,  yet  inex- 
ixiisively  priced,  has  lx*en  announci  d 
hy  the  Califone  Oiqxiration.  TTie 
“New  Yorker”  has  a  wide-range  am¬ 
plifier  and  a  7-iiK-h  c-xtended  range 
s|X‘aker.  Additional  features  include  a 
four-sjx*e<l  turntable,  pop-up  45  cen- 
t«T,  a  rliial  in*e<ll<*  ceramic  cartridge, 
and  a  luetal-reinforcixl  carrs'ing  case. 

The  N«*w  Yorker  4J-8  is  priced  at 
$49.95,  plus  $3.20  excise  tax.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details,  write  to  Califone  Cor- 
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poration,  1041  North  Syclimore 
Avenue,  Hollywood  .38,  ('aliforni.i. 

Smudge-Proof  "Carbon"  Paper 

Instead  of  the  conventional  coating 
of  waxy  carlxiu,  "Nu-Kote”  “carlxm" 
paper  features  a  sixtial  plastic  ctiat- 
ing  that  contains  w(‘t  ink.  The  ink  is 
trappe<l  ill  the  coating  much  like  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  sponge,  an<l  a  little  is  released 
e.-ich  tinx*  the  typewriter  keys  strike 
the  paper.  Like  in  a  s|M)nge,  the  ink 
flow's  from  one  area  to  another  to  as¬ 
sure  the  papers  long  life— durability 
tests  have  proved  that  "Nu-Kote"  lasts 
more  than  tw'ice  as  long  as  conven¬ 
tional  carlxm  paper. 

The  ink  that  is  relea.sed  hy  each 
typ<*wrifer  stroke  dries  immediat<‘ly, 
eliminating  smudging,  (aipies  can  he 
erased,  as  usual.  Only  one  weight  and 
finish  is  needed  to  meet  90  per  cent  oi 
all  typing  neetls,  W'lxrther  for  one  copy 
or  a  dozen. 

The  prcxliK-t  was  developed  by  (he 
Mittag  Division.  Burroughs  (lorpora- 
tion.  Park  Hidge,  New  Jersey.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  for  KK)  letter-size 
sheets  is  $4. .50. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The  “Marginator”;  typ<*writer 
jiistifier  for  right-hand  margin;  at¬ 
taches  to  machine  without  afftHting 
normal  op<*ration;  condcns<*s  or  ex¬ 
pands  copy  as  needed;  justifies  tw'o  or 
more  columns;  discon nt*cte<l  by  lx*ing 
set  in  neutral.  Made  by  Marginator 
(amipany,  1121  W.  Magnolia  Boule¬ 
vard,  Burbank,  California. 

•  Tiffany  jxirtable  utility  table, 
Mfxlel  2.3(K);  heavy  gauge  steel,  baked 
enamel  finish,  five  colors;  two  shelves; 
30  by  18*4  by  .30Mi  inches.  Ideal  for 
officx*  appliances.  Made  by  Tiffany 
Stand  Camipany,  7350  Forsyth,  St. 
I  amis  .5,  Missouri. 
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Golden-Touch  Electric— tops  all  electrics  in  features! 

Golden-Touch  gives  you  16  more  of  the  features  you  wont  than  the  next  best  electric. 
Students  like  it  because  they  moke  such  wonderfully  fast  progress  at  every  stage  of 
instruction.  You'll  like  Underwood  dependability,  too.  It's  backed  by  service  centers 
in  over  600  cities  and  towns  across  the  nation. 


Golden  -Touch 

makes  teaching 
easier! 


Free  Electric  Typing  Text 

S«nd  for  the  Golden-Touch  Tdition 
of  "flectfic  Typing  Is  £asy  Typ¬ 
ing".  Write:  Dr.  Earl  G.  Nicks, 
Manager,  Business  Education 
Division,  Underwood  Corporation, 
One  Park  Ave.,  Nevi  York  16,  N  Y. 
ATT.  OCPT.  I 


Golden-Touch  Portable— perfect 
gift!  AAoke  your  gift  magic  typing 
ease.  Use  it  yourself  at  home  or 
in  school.  See  Golden-Touch 
Portables  at  your  dealer's  today, 
4  modern  models  —  7  rich  colors. 
From  $79.50,  before  taxes.  Easy 
take-home  terms,  too! 


Golden-Touch  Standard— world's 
lightest  standard  touch!  Tests 

prove  students  type  with  up  to 
26%  less  effort.  Crisp,  eosy-to- 
reod  typing,  even  with  many  car¬ 
bons.  In  color-rich,  no  glare  finish 
that  cuts  fatigue.  Mokes  lessons 
easier,  more  productive. 


u  nderwood 


-the  only  typewriters 
with  Go^dmUaiLck, 


i, 
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"G/fStloncU  Accounting  System  saves  us  ^200,000 
a  year... returns  102%  annually  on  our  investment." 


—  PITTStURGH  PLATI  GLASS  COMPANY,  Piltiborgh 


"We  have  invested  $195,098  in  Notional 
Accounting  Mochines.  Their  many  automatic 
features,  their  ability  to  produce  several 
occounting  records  simultoneously,  and  their 
flexibility  which  permits  shifting  them  quicHy 
from  one  jOb  to  another— all  these  enabled 
us  to  improve  our  occounting  procedures, 
resulting  m  estimated  savings  of  $200,000 
a  year  which  recovers  our  investment  every 
12  months. 

"In  addition  to  payroll  writing,  these 


Nationals  are  used  for  cost  distribution,  bond 
purchases,  government  reports,  security  ben¬ 
efit  plan,  generol  ledger,  cost  ledger,  sales 
onalysis,  age  analysis,  work  orders,  produc¬ 
tion  controland scheduling,  inventory  control, 
accounts  receivoble,  and  accounts  payable 
"We  are  impressed  with  the  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  equipment  operates." 


In  your  butinatt,  loo,  Nolionot 
machines  will  pay  for  ihemtelvet  with 
the  money  they  save,  then  continue 
savings  as  annual  profit.  Your  nearby 
Notionol  mon  Mill  gladly  show  how 
rauch  you  Can  save  or>d  why  your 
operators  will  be  hap- 
pier.  (See  phone  book,  ^ 

yellow  pages  I  fflft 


Controller,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 


Q/fSUonal' 

Mcotmmt  mMMmt 
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